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CHAPTER XVIIL.—[continvep.] 
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HE dull breaking of 
the waves mingled 
with the creaking 
of the blocks and the 
hum of the voices 
without still sound- 
edin the poor girl’s 
ears, and the sleep 
spirit waved its 
wand over her. She 
slept—but it was 
to be visited by the 
most distressing 

= Se ' dreams. She was 
back in her cot, and she sat by her own little 
window. Suddenly there came a cloud over the 
earth, and it grew dark and drear. She looked 
out upon the ocean, and a dread storm was upon 
it. The wind howled like a roaring beast, and 
the big seas lashed the shore like frantic giants. 
Still she sat there and gazed, and presently she 
saw a mountain of water, black and frightful, 
rolling slowly and fearfully towards the shore. 
Tt came nearer and nearer—it passed the bounds 
of the sand, and still on it came, black, terrible, 
and threatening. A deafening roar broke from 
its huge form, and in another instant it would 
have been upon her. She sprang up, and her 
head struck the solid beam above her. A low 
cry of fear and pain broke from her lips, and half 
fearful that she should see the black sea still roll- 
ing upon her she opened her eyes. The lantern 
sent its dull gleam into the place, and she saw 
the dim outlines of the opposite bunks. With a 
deep, heavy groan, she sank back again upon her 
cheerless pillow. 


And at length again she slept. She was still 
at her window, and the storm was still upon the 
waters. The wind howkd as before, and even 
the snug, firm-builtcot was shaken to its founda- 
tions. Now there arose upon the surface of the 
ocean a great black monster. It had neither 
shape nor form, nor had it substance—but it 
seemed a spirit of gloom, and a dull death-groan 
went before it. Slowly it arose, and its way was 
towards the cot. Gradually the huge gloom 
dwindled in size and began to take form, and 
come from chaos into shape. It came on, on, 
on—and its form was now palpable and of im- 
port. Up the beach it made its way—through 
the garden fence it passed like air—the walls of 
the cot seemed gone—the window faded away— 
and she was upon a drear and lonely heath, with 
the wind howling fearfully, and the tall grass, 
all crisp and sear, waving like the rolls of the 
sea. And that black presence was by her side. 
It had now become distinct, but when Alice 
looked up she only saw it as a shadow. She 
again bowed her head to the howling blast, and 
in a moment more she felt a sharp grip upon her 
shoulder. She turned her eyes upwards, and 
that form was now fully developed, It was the 
same that she had seen once before; there was 
the faded black gown, the close, black hood, and 
the dirty hands—only the face was the face of a 
demon, and the matted flaxen hair had changed 
to hissing serpents. The presence had a basket, 
and it was filled with all sorts of venomous rep- 
tiles—there were asps and scorpions, vipers and 
adders, lizards and toads, and with a fiendish, 
mocking laugh the black presence turned her 
basket up as though she would have emptied its 
frightful contents into the girl’s lap! Alice 
uttered one long, loud shriek, and sprang from 
her berth. She sank down upon her knees, and 
in a moment more she felt a rough hand upon 
her shoulder, and another wild cry broke from 
her lips. 

“ What for the love of wonder and misery be 
you up to, miss ?” 

The frightened girl looked up and saw a man 
stooping over her, and by the fitful glare of the 
lantern she could see the features of her captor. 


““What’s the matter?” he asked, as she open- 





“Let me go, sir,” she cried. “Let me go 


back to my bed. I only dreamed.” 
The man stepped back with a coarse laugh, 
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and Alice crawled back to her bunk, but she slept 
no more. She lay there and heard the rushing 
of the breaking waves upon the bows and the 
rattling of the ropes and blocks as the lugger 
rocked upon the seas. But she did not hear the 
hum of her captors’ voices any longer, for one 
of them slept. 

Alice had no means of knowing how many 
hours had passed away, but she knew that it 
must be past midnight, and she also knew that 
the breeze was yet fresh and fair; and she knew 
enough of maritime affairs, also, to know that 
the lugger was going very fast through the water, 
for from the heeling of the craft she knew that 
the wind was yet upon the beam. Ten miles, 
at least, were run off every hour, and at this rate 
she knew that she must be far below the mouth of 
the Thames! And yet she knew by the motion 
of the vessel that she was far at sea, and that 
she was yet being borne farther and farther from 
her home ! 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
SOMETHING IMPORTANT. 


Betinpa WarRNER was gone from the hail all 
night, and when she returned she hastened at 
once to her own room, and thither Lord Tiver- 
ton followed her. She was pale and agitated 
when she saw him, and would have got rid of 
his presence could she have done so. 

“TI wish to see you but a few moments,” the 
earl said, as he took a seat near her. “ You of 
course remember that I once spoke to you about 
becoming the wife of my son ?” 

‘I remember that you promised me—that you 
pledged me your word—thatI should be his 
wife,” returned Belinda, lowering her brow and 
closing her lips. 

“Let that pass for what it is worth.” 

“ But the word of an English peer, sir, if it is 
worth anything, is worth remembering.” 

The earl bit his lips, and allowed his hands 
to work nervously together, for Miss Warner 
spoke firmly, and with bitter sarcasm. 

“Very well,” Tiverton said. ‘We shall 
come to that anon; “and in the meantime I 
would ask you if you still hope to obtain my 
son’s hand ?” 

“Assuredly I do, sir,” retarned Belinda, ina 
tone and manner which plainly showed that she 
was sustained thus firmly by wilfulness and 
anger. 

“But would you accept the hand of a man 
without his love ?” 

“T would be Albion Tiverton’s wife, sir. And 
mark me, my lord; I should never have sought 
this of my own accord. You broached the sub- 
ject to me, and of your own purpose, without 
the least advance or intimation on my part, you 
assured me that I should be his wife. Perhaps 
you remember, sir,” she added, with keen sar- 
casm, “ that you said he should be my husband 
whether he wished it or not?” 


’ 


“T remember,” said the earl, looking with 
surprise upon the girl before him, for he had 
thought she would be dumb in his presence. “I 
remember well, but we generally understand 
that all human promises must be based upon cir- 
cumstances, and over these circumstances we 
haye no control.” 

“Ay, you did not foresee that your son would 
fall in love with the poor fisher-girl, I suppose ?” 

“ Of course I did not,” returned the earl, not 
at all moved by the girl’s irony, but yet startled 
at her perfect sang froid. ‘ Nor,” he continued, 
looking her keenly in the eye, “did I foresee 
that this poor fisher-girl would risk her own life 
to save that of my son.” 

“Ah, you did not !” 

““No—nor that in return the poor girl’s life 
would be in danger from an unseen hand.” 

“Is it possible?” Belinda said, but her eye 
drooped for an instant as she spoke, and her lip 
quivered. But the emotion quickly passed 
away. 

“It is possible, and I have come to ask you 
if you would be willing to aid me in discover- 
ing the person who made the villanous, fiendish 
attempt?” 





For some moments Belinda gazed fixedly into 
the earl’s face as though she would read the full 
meaning of his intent; but he had managed to 
overcome all outward manifestations of emotion, 
and she did not gain her object. 

“It is not very likely, sir,” she at length re- 
plied, “that I shall trouble myself to hunt up 
Miss Woodley’s affairs ; but if you are much in- 
terested in the welfare of our country paupers 
you had better go about the work.” 

The earl’s eyes flashed now, and his reserve 
was gone in a moment. The blue veins upon 
his high brow stood out more boldly, and his 
teeth were set with a firm will. Belinda saw 
the change, and she quailed. A perceptible 
shudder crept through her frame, and she turned 
a shade paler. 

“ Belinda Warner,” said Lord Tiverton, in a 
low, meaning tone, “Sir William told me if I 
wanted any strychnia, I should find it in your 
keeping.” 

“ Strychnia !” uttered the girl, starting. 

“Yes. It isa virulent, fatal poison. 
you any ?” 

“No, no—I know nothing of it.” 

“ Then perhaps it was stolen from you by the 
same person who stole the baronet’s plums !” 

The girl started again, and turned pale as 
death. 

“ What of—of—the plums ?” she uttered, con- 
vulsively. 

“A woman in a black dress and black hood 
got them—the dress was of faded black silk, 
and the hood was of the same. Some thought, 
when they saw her, that it was the ghost of Sir 
William’s old nurse, but more likely it was 
only some one with the dead-and-gone nurse’s 
clothes on, wig and all. Well—the plams were 
poisoned with strychnia—and then this same 
woman carried them over to the widow’s cot 
and gave them to the poor girl. She told there 
that the fruit was given her at the hall, but we 
cannot find that it was given to her at all. She 
must have plucked the plums herself, and she 
must have gained access to the garden through 
the house—and then, more strange still, she was 
seen going away from here, but not a soul saw 
her when she came. Can you explain it ?” 

“ Why—why—should—I—know of—” 

Thus far the girl spoke in convulsive, incoher- 
ent tones, but she could get no further, for her 
throat was choked, and she trembled like a 
reed. 

“Belinda Warner,” uttered the earl, starting 
from his chair and laying his hand suddenly upon 
the girl’s arm, “ tell me what you know of this ? 
Tell me where is the strychnia which Sir Wil- 
liam gave you to keep!” He spoke deeply, 
terribly. 

“O, mercy! 
not—” 

She faltered, and clasped her hands upon her 
bosom, and her face was ashy pale. She looked 
up once into the earl’s face, but she found his 
dark eyes fixed searchingly upon her, and with 
a deep groan she sank back, and her chin rested 
upon her bosom. Lord Tiverton removed his 
hand from her arm, and then turned towards the 
door. His hand was upon the knob, and he had 
raised the latch. On the next instant, Belinda 
sprang wildly up anddarted towards him. She 
caught him frantically by both his arms, and in 
maniac tones she cried : 

“Jt is all false—false as Satan! I never did 
it—and you cannot prove it. If you say that I 
did it, you willlie! Ifyou tell others that I did 
this—” 

“J shall tell nothing at present,” interrupted 
the earl, removing the girl’s hands from his arms 
with a strongeffort. ‘I leave you now to your 
own meditations, and I hope you will find no 
cause of sorrow or pain in the memory of what 


Have 


I know not! I am not— 


~ you have done.” 


“Then you will not whisper this foul lie—you 
will not lisp—” 

“T shall say nothing about it at present, so 
you need not fear anything but yourself and your 
God!” 

Tiverton pushed the girl away as he spoke, 
and then passed out from the room. He knew 
he was much agitated, and he went directly to 
his own apartment. Ere long, however, he over- 
came his deep emotions, and when he met Sir 
William he was as free and sociable as ever. 

On the following day, while the earl was 
walking aloffe in the garden, his son approached 
him in a state of the most intense agony and ex- 
citement. The parent was startled, and in quick, 
anxious tones he inquired what had happened. 

“T went this forenoon—only a short time 
since—to the widow’s cot, and I found Alice 
gone!” uttered the youth, in tones of anguish. 

“Gone!” iterated the earl. He was anxious, 
for he had conceived a strange interest for Alice 
Woodley. 

“Yes,” resumed Albion. “I found the poor 
mother overwhelmed with grief, and she told me 
allthat had happened, and she wondered if you 
had had a hand in it?” 





“Me?” uttered the earl, starting with as- 
tonishment. 

“Yes. She knew not but that you had re- 
moved the girl from me.” 

“ O—blind fool! But what isit? Tell me?” 

“ Yesterday, towards evening, a rough-looking 
man called and told the widow that the old wo- 
man who lives just over the hill was dying, and 
that she was wanted immediately. The fellow 
then went off and Mrs. Woodley started at once 
for the woman’s house. When she arrived there 
she found that she had been imposed upon, for 
no one was sick or injured. Fearing some foul 
play, she hastened home, and on arriving there 
she found her daughter gone, and she was no- 
where to be discovered. At the gate she found 
tracks, as though there had been ascuffle. She 
also remembers that while she was looking for 
her child she saw a lugger sailing off to the south- 
ward and eastward, but it was too distant to see 
any oneonboard. To-day I followed the tracks 
and they led me to a cove towards Dunwich. 
She was surely carried off in that lugger.” 

The youth trembled violently while he spoke, 
and the changes of his countenance showed how 
poignant was his anguish. The earl, too, was 
deeply moved, and for awhile hé@ gazed into his 
son’s face in silence. 

“ What does it mean, father ?”” 

“Tt means that some one is determined to 
have Alice Woodley out of the way.” 

“But who can it be ?” 

“Albion, can I trast you with a secret ?” 

“ You know you can ” 

“ But you must not show by look or word that 
your suspicions are aroused.” 

“Upon my soul I will not,” said the youth, 
looking anxiously into his father’s face. 

“Then Belinda Warner has some designs 
upon Alice. I am sure of it, and you can judge 
the cause as-well as 1.” - 

Albion started forward and laid his hand upon 
his father’s arm. He remembered when Belin- 
da listened at the door to overhear his father 
and himself converse, and he remembered, too, 
what he had seen of her character and dis- 

ition. 

“ ts it possible!” he uttered, gazing half-wildly 
into his father’s face. 

““Remember—yoa are not to. show that you 
suspect this ?” 

“TI will not—by my soul I will not.” 

“Then,” said the earl, speaking calmly and dis- 
tinctly, for in cases of emergency his mind was 
quick and clear; ‘‘do you prepare at once and 
go towards Aldborough, and find out where Be- 
linda Warner went to there, and what she did— 
learn all that you possibly can, and spare not 
gold if thereby you can unlock anybody’s tongue. 
She was there day before yesterday. While you 
are gone I will look out for things here. You 
may trust Tom, if you please, and take him along 
with you. Hasten now, and Alice Woodley 
shall be found though it cost me the half of all 
my poseessions.” 

What a gleam of joyful gratitude danced in 
the youth’s eyes at this last remark! But it 
quickly passed away, and anxious fear assumed 
its place. In half an hour more both Albion and 
Tom were on the road to Aldborough. 

The earl pondered a long while upon what had 
happened, and he resolved that he would not at 
present say anything to Belinda about it, for he 
knew that she would not hesitate to lie; but he 
was determined that she should not leave the 
hall until matters were cleared up, and to this 
end he called into requisition the services of his 
two grooms. These were men who had been in 
his service for many years, and he knew that he 
could trust them implicitly. He bade them 
keep an eye upon Miss Warner’s movements, 
and if she attempted to leave the place to detain 
her—by force if necessary. 

Lord Tiverton visited the widow, and he found 
her frantic with grief and agony, but a change 
came over her countenance when the earl ex- 
pressed his sympathy for her, and when he sat 
down and promised to exert himself to the ut- 
most to find Alice and bring her back, the poor 
mother felt more joy than can be expressed. To 
be sure it was not the joy of perfect peace, but 
of gratitude and relief. 

When this was understood the earl drew his 
chair nearer to the widow, and in a low, frank, 
earnest tone, he opened a new subject. Mrs. 
Woodley started and turned pale, but the noble 
spoke on, and gradually the poor woman grew 
more composed and listened attentively. In 
time her own tongue was unlocked, and she spoke 
thoughts that had been locked up within her 
own soul for years. The earl laid his hand upon 
her arm, and he told her that he believed all she 
said—that he had perfect confidence in her, and 
that he would do all in his power to make her 
last days light and peaceful, and to lift the veil 
from her evening of life so that the stars of prom- 
ise and hope might shine upon her. 

The woman listened as listens the prisoner to 
the sentence that sets him free from death, and 





when the last word fell upon her ears she bowed © 


her head and wept till the tears ran in big drops 
down her furrowed, time-worn cheeks. They 
were tears of gratitude, deep and heartfelt, and 
her soul was filled with earnest, hopeful prayer. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
FaR awar! 


Auice did sleep again at length, andshe did 
not dream as before. Yet her sleep was not a 
perfect rest, but only an uneasy, forgetful slum- 
ber, serving to relieve her soul of the passage of 
pain-laden time. When she was next aroused 
it was by hearing her captors conversing in 
loud tone, and she thought, when she 
out, that the first gray streaks of 
breaking upon the sky. She knew 
course of the lugger was now changed, and 
the motion she felt she that the 
was close at hand. In not more than 
utes longer she saw the man at the 
the tiller hard down—the sails 
wind—and then came a shock, as 
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her mouth up, and then her eyes. She did not 


one grasp her from above and lift her up, and 
when she was set down again she stood upon 
the solid ground. 

“Now, miss,” said one of the ruffians, “you 
may walk with us, for I s’pose you'd rather 
walk than be carried.” 

Alice made no resistance, for both her arms 
were held, and as they started 
theirexample. In this way she for some 
half an hour, and at the end of that time she 
knew that she entered a house of some kind, the 
floor of which was either stone or brick. Soon 
her conductors stopped and left her, 
she heard their foutsteps as they 
shortly afterwards the grating of bolts fe 
her car. Her hands were at liberty, and as soon 
as she was satisfied that she was alone she re- 
moved the bandages from her mouth and eyes. 

It was daylight now, and Alice found herself 
in a small room, the windows of which—two of 
them—were grated, and the furniture of which 
consisted only of arough table and two pine 
benches. The floor was of tiles, and the walls 
were of soft sand-stone, arched overhead. She 
went to the window and looked out, and for some 
moments she thought of only things that were 
far distant, but at length she began to examine 
the scenery about her. One thing puzzled her 
not a little. Thesun, which was just rising, was 
upon her rizht hand, and yet ahead of her iay 
the sea. At the distance of some two miles to 
the eastward was quite a city, but the walls and 
towers were unlike anything she had ever be- 
fore seen. She stood there by the window 
when her door was opened, and on turning she 
saw an old woman. She turned quickly from 
the window and approached the new-comer. 

‘Good morning, mademoisetle,” said the wo- 
man, with a strong French accents, “I suppose 
you would like some breakfast ?” 

“Not now,” 






uttered Alice, moving forward 
and laying her hand imploringly upon the wo- 
man’sarm. “ But tell me where I am?” 

The woman looked into the maiden’s face for 
some moments, and then she said: 

“Well, I don’t know as there’s any harm in 
telling that. You see that city over there ?”’ 
pointing out the window—“ that’s Dunkirk.” 


“ Dunkirk!” exclaimed Alice, starting in 
amazement. “Do you mean thas I am in 
France ?” 


“ You are, most truly.” 

“Then tell me why Iam here. O, for the 
love of mercy tell me.” 

“No,” said the woman, shaking her head, 
“T can’t do it. Now I mean to treat you as 
wellas I can, but I don’t know anything about 
why you were brought here, nor what they mean 
to do with you when you go away. Some men 
came here with you and made me promise to 
keep you till they came back—and I shall do it. 
You may stay hero a week, and if you would be 
treated well you mustn’t give me any trouble. 
I have promised to keep you, and to answer no 
questions. I hope you understand, and for your 
own sake I hope you will be wise.” 

Alice listened attentively to the woman, and 
though her English was not very good, yet she 
understood every word perfectly. She knew 
what was meant, and she had presence of mind 
enough amid all her sorrow to remain quiet, and 
all her hopes were fixed upon the possibility of 
some other turn in the wheel of her strange for- 
tunes. She told the woman that she should like 
some food, and something to drink, and with a 
look which was far from being malignant or 
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threatening the hostess left the room. After she 
was gone, the maiden sat down upon one of the 
benches, and her gaze chanced to fall apon the 
bandages which she had taken from her mouth 
and eyes. One of them was a dirty silk hand- 
kerchief, and Alice thought she saw a piece of 
paper protruding from it, and with a feeling of 
curiosity she went and picked it up. It was a 
piece of paper, and there was writing upon it. 
Alice read it, and a sudden pallor overspread 
her features. She read it asecond time, and 
then with adeep groan she clasped her hands 
together and gazed vacantly upon the floor. Soon 
she refolded the paper and placed it in her bosom, 
and then she started to her feet and began to 
pace the floor. She was deeply agitated, and 
tremulousness showed that something of more 
than ordinary import had burst upon her. 

Soon the woman returned with a tray, and 
upon it were some light biscuit, and some coffee. 
Alice ate sparingly, but the coffee she drank 
freely, and after she had concluded her repast 
the woman took the things away, taking care to 
bolt the door after her. 

Our h had b more composed now, 
and she looked around to examine more parti- 
cularly the place she was in. Upon the tiled 
floor she saw bits of cigars and tobacco, and in 
the fire-place were broken pipes and numerous 
scraps of paper. From curiosity she examined 
some of these bits of paper, and she found that 
they had been used to reckon on. There were 
the marks which stood for “barrels,” and “boxes,” 
and “ bales,” written in plain English. She con- 
cluded from this that her room had been used for 
a business place of some kind. Soon her atten- 
tion was turned to the table, and she saw that it 
had a drawer beneath it. This drawer she open- 
ed, and her heart leaped with a whelming emo- 
tion, for within she found not only several sheets 
of white paper, but also an inkstand and pens. 
She was but an instant in concluding upon her 
next movement. The paper was quickly laid 
upon the table, and the ink and pens taken out. 
Then she drew up one of the benches, and hav- 
ing selected the best of the three pens she set 
about writing. Her hand trembled, but not so 
but that she could write rapidly and legibly. She 
addressed Sir William Brentford, and explained 
all that had happened to her, stating that she was 
about two miles to the westward of Dunkirk, 
near the shore, and also described the location 
as well as she could from the view she had taken 
from the window. She wrote that she might 
only be kept there afow days, and for the love 
of God she urged him to send for her, and also 
to inform Albion Tiverton of the circumstances. 
Having written all that was necessary she folded 
the letter up and carefully superscribed it. She 
had no wafer, but upon the wooden bench which 
was of pine, she found several hard globules of 
pitch, and with one of these she sealed the let- 
ter securely. 

But the work was not yet done. The letter 
was written, but not sent. The probability of 
finding any one in the house who would mail it 
for her was dubious, to say the least. But the 
work must be done quickly, if done at all, and 
she resolved to trust to fate, So she took anoth- 
er sheet of paper, and upon it she wrote as 
follows : 





“ Whoever you be that finds this, I beseech 
of you to place the within letter in the post-office 
at Dunkirk or Calais as quickly as possible, and 
for you I will ever pray. Do this, and you will 
serve one who needs your aid. Within you will 
find the money to pay the postage to England.” 


Alice wrote this if both English and French; 
her mother had taught her French—and then 
folded the sealed letter up in it, also inclosing a 
shilling piece which she fortunately had with 
her. With a string which she found in the fire- 
place she tied the whole up, and then upon the 
outside she wrote—“ Open it.” Then she placed 
the pens, ink, and paper back in the drawer, and 
put the precious packet in her bosom. The 
day wore slowly away, and as soon as it was 
fairly dark she went to the window and raised 
the sash, and threw the package out into the 
street where she had seen many people pass and 
repass during the day. There was an earnest 
prayer upon her lips as she let the messenger go 
from her hand, and then she returned to her seat 
just as the hostess came in to conduct her to her 
chamber. She followed without speaking, and 
when she reached the place where she was to 
sleep, she found that her bodily comfort, at 
least, was to be cared for. 





CHAPTER XX. 
LIGHT. 


Axsion Tiverton had been to Aldborough, 
and he had learned more than made him happy. 
He had traced Belinda Warner to a hut near the 
sea coast, which he ascertained was the haunt 
of a band of smugglers, and from an old woman 
whom he had found there he learned that Belinda 
had been there, and that she took two of the 
smugglers one side and conversed with them a 
long while. The old woman did not know her 
business—only she knew that the young lady sat 
down and wrote something which one of the 
men demanded, and that when she went away 
the two men went off and put to sea in their 
lugger. This was all the youth could learn, and 
for this piece of information he paid a golden 
sovereign. 

When Albion and Tom returned to Linden 
Hall, which was on the morning of the day fol- 
lowing their departure, Alice had been gone two 
nights. Our hero was almost frantic with 
agony, and he was determined that Belinda 
should at once be summoned, for he now knew 
that she it was who had been the villain. After 
some conference on the part of the earl and Sir 
William, Miss Warner was sent for, but she re- 
fused to come, and without further debate the 
men started at once for her room. They met 
her in the hall, dressed in her bonnet and shawl, 
and one of the earl’s grooms was holding her. 
She was at oncetaken to her chamber, and when 
the door was closed upon her she sank down in 
a chair. 

“TI know! I know!” she gasped, as she gazed 
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wildly imto the faces of the men who had gather- 
ed about her. “ You have come to fasten a 
fiendish lie upon me. I know nothing of Alice 
Woodley—nothing.” 

“ Belinda,” said Sir William, approaching and 
speaking calmly, but yet with evident pain, “ you 
need not think to deceive us longer, for we have 
proof. Now tell us—” 

“T will tell nothing! It’s a lie! all, all a lie! 
I will not speak a word, so help me God!” 

And Sir William urged her, and so did the 
earl, but she would not speak, and when they 
had tried a long time in vain, they turned sad- 
ly from the room; but before they went the bar- 
onet informed Belinda that she should not leave 
the hall until Alice Woodley was found, or she 
had confessed all she knew. Belinda laughed 
wildly at this, and then threw herself upon the 
bed ina raging paroxysm. 

All the rest of that day Albion and Thomas 
were together, but there was no thought of sport 
or recreation. Tom confessed to himself that 
he had entertained an anxious interest for the 
poor fisher-girl, and at times he wondered if he 
were not losing some of his natural pride; but 
when he came to remember the sweet girl’s face, 
and reflect upon the fearful fate that had befallen 
her, his heart would run away and dwell in sym- 
pathy for the sufferer. 

On the next day, towards the middle of the 
forenoon, the courier from Framlingham rode 
up to the hall and left some letters for the bar- 
onet. Ina few minutes later Sir William was 
ranning throngh the house like a wild man. He 
found Albion and the earl, and to them he read 
a letter he had just received. It was from Alice, 
and she was in France! Albion Tiverton seized 
the letter, and as soon as he had read it over 
again, he crushed it up and thrust it into his 
bosom. Then he turned to Thomas Brentford, 
and said, in quick, clear tones : 

“Now, Tom, be off with me. The wind is 
fair and strong, and with your little yacht we 
can make the run to Ramsgate in six hours sure. 
There we can charter a steamer, and I’ll take 
some of our navy officers who I am sure are 
there. Not a moment to lose. Sir William, 
you are a justice—sit down and make out some 
sort of a requisition—I don’t understand your 
legal terms—and let my father witness it as Earl 
of Winchester.” 

No objection was made to Albion’s quickly 
concerted plan, and while the young men made 
a few simple preparations, Sir William furnish- 
ed documents to be used in case of need. Six 
of the baronet’s men were drafted to go in the 
yacht, and in half an hour from the time of the 
reception of the letter, Albion was being wafted 
swiftly over the water on his mission. 

. > * . « 

Alice Woodley still remained a prisoner in 
the honse whither she had been first conducted. 
She had been there five days—or rather the 
fifth day had dawned, and she had eaten her 
breakfast. The woman had been kind to her, 
and provided for all her bodily wants. The 
poor girl was now alone, and she was wondering 
if her letter had gone on its mission. She knew 
of course that it had been picked up, but per- 
haps some of the people of her prison-house 
might have found it. She was pondering thus 
when the door of her room was opened, and 
the two men who took her from her home en- 
tered. She uttered alow groan when she saw 
them, and half started from her feet. 

“ Well, well, miss,” said the leader, “ you’re 
looking better ’n I expected, ’pon my soul you 
be. Now what say you to another move ?” 

“ Let me stay here, sir,” uttered Alice, clasp- 
ing her hands. “I will stay here in peace.” 

“ But that don’t suit our fancy, my lady. 
You must go with us, an’ we’ll be after you as 
soon as it is dark, so if you’ve got any prepar- 
ations to make you’d better make ’em. You 
needn’t say any more,” the fellow continued, 
as he saw Alice was about to speak, “for we 
know just what we're going to do, an’ we mean 
to do it.” 

Alice sank back in her seat and covered her 
face with her hands, and the two men left the 
room. During the rest of the day the poor girl 
suffered agony the most excruciating. Her frame 
was already bowed down with care and sorrow, 
and now she felt her very soul crushed within 
her. The day passed, but how she knew not. 
It was all gloom and darkness to her. She 
touched none of the dinner which had been 
brought, and of the supper she only drank some 
of the tea. 

At length the hour of darkness came, and with 
it came the two ruffians. They entered the 
room, and one of them bore a stout rope in his 
hands. 

“ Now, miss, we're off,” said he who had thus 
far acted as leader. You see I’ve got a rope to 
bind you with, but I hope we sha’n’t have to 
use it. Shall I bind up your mouth or not?” 

“No, no—O, no!” 

“Then I wont. But mind—if you make the 
leastest noise in the world you’ll suffer.” 

Alice did not speak further, for she could not. 
She looked up into the brutal faces of the men, 
and she knew that there would be no use in cry- 
ing to them for mercy, for it would only make 
her sufferings more. She put on her hood and 
shawl, and then one of the men took her by the 
hand and led her from the room. She did not 
resist in the least, nor did she hang back, for 
there came over her a dim hope that some 
chance for escape might present itself. She might 
meet some party of men—and she would sud- 
denly break away and claim their protection— 
and then her captors could not prove any claim 
to get her back. 

But the ruffians seemed prepared for this, for 
when they entered upon the street they held her 
firmly by the arms. It was quite dark now, and 
objects at only a short distance were indistinct, 
yet our heroine could see that she was being con- 
ducted down towards the sea. 

Half the way had they reached towards the 
dock, when the sound of voices was heard, and 
ina moment more the dim outlines of a party of 
men could be seen ahead, and the two villains 
crossed quickly over so as to avoid them. Alice 
tarned her eyes towards the coming party, and 
she could see their dusky forms revealed against 








the white stone wall that flanked the street. The 
idea now came to her of breaking away, but the 
grip was tightened upon her arms, and she could 
not move. At that instant she heard a sound 
that struck thrillingly upon her ear. The op- 
posite party were conversing, and one voice she 
knew—its tones were not to be mistaken. 

“ Atpion! Axion!” she shricked, with all 
her might. 

“ll Albion ye!” hissed the leader of the ruf- 
fians, giving her arm a grip that caused her to 
shriek with pain. “1’ll Albion ye !” he repeated, 
clapping his hand over her mouth. 

But he was too late, for the party upon the 
opposite side of the street had stopped, and sev- 
eral of them had started across, The two ruf- 
fians lifted Alice from the ground and started 
into a run, but they were soon overtaken. 

“Hold, here, villains!” shouted a manly 
voice. 

“ Albion! Albion!’ cried Alice. 

“It is Albion,” the youth returned, as he 

struck one of the men a blow with his fist which 
sent him reeling off some distance; and on the 
next moment he laid his hand upon the maiden’s 
arm. 
The other members of our hero’s party now 
came up, and both the villains were quickly 
secured and bound. Alice fell weeping upon 
her lover’s bosom, and her power of speech was 
gone. 

“ Now, my men,” cried the young lieutenant, 
while he supported Alice in his arms, “let us 
back to our boat at once. We will not stop for 
French authority now. Come—you, my boys, 
bring those two villains along, and if they resist 
put them beyond the power.” 

Albion moved on as he spoke, and his stout 
boatmen brought up the rear, leading the pris- 
oners, while Thomas Brentford and two naval 
officers who had accompanied them from Rams- 
gate, went ahead. When they reached the dock 
they found some French officials there who had 
been attracted by the entrance of the steamer, 
but Albion soon explained the matter to.their 
satisfaction, and though they had the power to 
detain them, yet they allowed them to pass on. 
Alice was lifted carefully into the boat, and as 
soon as the rest of the party were aboard they 
shoved off, and soon hauled up alongside of a 
small steamer which lay out from the shore. In 
one hour more the steam-tug was on her way to- 
wards the coast of England. 

In the small cabin of the steamer sat Alice 
Woodley, and Albion Tiverton was by her side. 
The rest of the party were on deck. 

“ Alice,” said our hero, after he had embraced 
her, and wept with joy over her safety, “can 
you imagine who it is that has thus caused you 
to be torn from your home ?” 

The maiden looked up into her lover’s face, 
and for some moments she did not speak. 

“Albion,” she at length said, in a husky, 
tremulous tone, “the man who carried me off 
bound up my mouth and eyes before they led me 
on shore, and when they had conducted me to 
the house where I was to remain awhile, they 
left me with the bandages on. I tore them off, 
and in one of them I found apiece of paper. It 
bore upon its face a thing so fearful that I could 
hardly believe it, but yet it seemed truthful.” 

“Did you preserve the paper *” 

“Yes,” Alice replied, and at the same time 
she placed her hand in her bosom and drew 
forth a dirty, crumpled piece of paper. 

Albion took it and read it, and his face chang- 
ed color. It was an agreement with one Mark 
Hammerton. Said Hammerton was to remove 
Alice Woodley, and keep her out of England 
until the writer had become the wife of Albion Tiv- 
erton! And in consideration thereof, Hammer- 
ton was to receive two hundred pounds. 
signed by Berinpa Warner ! 

“T understand it all,” said the youth, as he 
folded the paper up. “It is true. You can see 
its meaning.” 

“ Yes,” murmured Alice, laying her head upon 
her lover’s bosom, “I can understand it.” 

“ But, dear Alice, let it trouble you no more. 
She, wicked girl, will be the only real sufferer, 
and there be few females in the kingdom who 
would change places with her at this moment.” 

Alice still rested her head upon her lover’s 
bosom, and in her soul she thanked God for the 
aid that had come so unexpectedly to her. They 
sat there and related to each other all that had 
happened, and when the stories were told they 
went upon the deck and joined the party there. 

* * * + * 

“Shall I go at once to my home?” asked 
Alice. 

The yacht had landed them at the little bay of 
the Mandham River, and it was almost evening. 

“Not to the cot,” returned Albion; “ your 
mother waits for you at the hall, for my father 
assured me he would have her there.” 

So towards Linden Hall the party started— 
the same party that had left the place upon the 
mission which had been thus happily accom- 
plished, save that the two smugglers were still 
with them—the officers who had joined them at 
Ramsgate had remained with the steamer. 
Alice leaned upon her lover’s arm, and her 
weight bore heavily upon him, for she was dizzy 
with the wild emotions that thrilled through her 
soul. In all his deportment thus far, Albion 
had acted and spoken like the same fond lover 
he had been at first, and she wondered if he real- 
ized how fondly her heart turned towards him, 
and if he knew how deep were her hopes which 
had been born from hislate manner. Surely he 
would not thus cherish and fondle her, if he was 
to throw her off as soon as she was restored to 
her mother. Yet there came paififul doubts to 
her soul, and she dared not dwell too much upon 
the fitful dream which her love would cling to. 


It was 





CHAPTER XXI. 
CONCLUSION. 


Ir was evening, and the great drawing-room 
of Linden Hall was lighted up as though for a 
party. Alice Woodley had returned, and the 
kind old baronet had resolved that the happiness 
of the re-union of mother and child should trans- 
pire beneath his own roof. The aged mother 





had clasped her loved daughter to her bosom, 
and she had wept tears of joy over her. The 
news had spread through the great house, and 
the servants all flocked to see the returned 
maiden. There was one alone who did not 
come—and that was Belinda. She was in her 
own chamber. Yes—there was another who 
had not yet come—the old man of the wreck. 
He had not yet left his bed. 

The servants had all congratulated the fair 
girl, and retired, and the old baronet had heard 
her blessings and received her smile of gratitude. 
The mother sat upon an ottoman near one of 
the heavily curtained windows, and Alice had 
seated herself by her side. 

Again Sir William gazed upon that mother 
and child, and the cloud came over his brow, and 
a tremulousness shook his whole frame. 

“Mother,” said Alice, loud enough to be 
heard by all present, “do you realize how much 
we owe to Sir William? ©, he has been very 
kind. But what is the matter ?” 

“Tam not well, Alice,” the widow replied, as 
she laid her trembling hand upon her child’s 
arm. “Let us go to our own humble home. I 
shall be better there.” 

_ The maiden had arisen to assist her mother, 
when Sir William stepped quickly forward. 

“What?” he uttered. ‘“ Would you leave us 
now ?” 

“Yes—I would rather be at my own home,” 
murmured the widow. 

“Very well,” said the baronet, in a tone of 
regret. ‘‘If you like not the company of a poor 
old man like myself, then you are at liberty to 
go.” 

The poor woman gazed a moment into the 
baronet’s face, and then she sank back and burst 
into tears. She bowed her head, and her sobs 
broke forth as though her heart were breaking. 
Sir William was astounded. He moved forward 
and laid his hand upon the woman’s head, but 
before he could speak he felt a hand upon his own 
shoulder, and on turning he saw the earl. 

* Sir William,” said the latter, in a whisper, 
“do you not know what this means *” 

“ By my soul I do not.” 

Before the earl could speak further they were 
startled by an exclamation from Tom, and on 
looking down the room they saw a ghostly figure 
approaching them. It was the old man of the 
wreck! About his tall form was drawn a white 
shroud, and his face—still covered with bristling 
beard—looked almost frightful in its death-like, 
ghastly hue and feature. Alice uttered a cry of 
terror and crouched nearer to her mother, for 
she was startled; but she soon had another pro- 
tector. Albion saw her emotion, and he sprang 
to her side and bade her not be alarmed. 

“ Now, Harrold Radston, what means this?” 
cried the baronet, as soon as he could recover 
from his first startling emotions. ‘Why have 
ye come from your death-bed to freeze us with 
your presence ?” 

The old man of the wreck did not answer 
then. He advanced slowly and with evident 
pain, until he had reached a point close by the 
baronet, and then he gazed fixedly into Mrs. 
Woodley’s face. She was past all emotion now, 
for when the name of Harrold Radston first fell 
upon her ears she had uttered alow cry and sank 
back almost insensible. After gazing upon her 
for awhile the feeble old man turned his sunken 
eyes upon Sir William. 

“‘ William Brentford,” he said, in a deep, hol- 
low voice, “I told you not long since that ere I 
died you should forgive me for the past. To- 
night I heard—my nurse told me—that these 
people were here, and I have come to see them. 
This mother and child I have seen before.” 

“So have I,” whispered Sir William, con- 
vulsively. 

“So you have. 
have a seat.” 

Thomas brought a chair, and the sick man 
sank down into it. 

“ William Brentford,” he said, “do you re- 
member when we were both young ? when we 
both started in life to run the race of living ?” 

“Yes,” returned the baronet, trembling fear- 
fully. 

“And you remember, too, that I loved a fair 
maiden, and wooed her—and that you whispered 
words of warning in her ear till she turned away 
from me. You remember that ?” 

“Yes, yes,” uttered the baronet. “ But you 
know, Harrold Radston, that I told her the 
truth. You were a riotous spendthrift, and a 
libertine. You cannot deny it.” 

“Perhaps I was, but I loved that fuir girl, and 
when you poisoned her against me—” 

“TI did not poison her, Harrold—I but told 
her the trath. I did it alone for her own good.” 

“And yet you wooed and won her,” said the 
other, with a tone of deepest irony. 

“So I did, but I thought not of it then. It 
was while trying to save her from you that I 
first thought of loving her. As God is my judge, 
and as unto him I must render all account of 
life, I did not warn her selfishly, for it was not 
till afterwards that I loved her.” 

“Yet, William Brentford, you trod upon a 
snake when you did it.” 

“O, I knowI did!” gasped the baronet, seiz- 
ing the back of his chair for support. ‘ O, God! 
I know I did!” 

“Ay,” continued Radston ; and as he spoke 
his eyes burned strangely, “you did. When I 
found what you had done I resolved to be aveng- 
ed. I went upon a journey on the Continent, 
and when I returned I found that you were mar- 
ried, and that a son had blessed your nuptial 
state. O, I planned a sweet revenge !” 

“Stop! stop! For the love of God, stop!” 
groaned Sir William, shaking with agony. 

“Not yet, William Brentford. Hear me 
through. I say I planned a most sweet revenge. 
I resolved that you should think your wife un- 
faithful. I visited her in your absence—I went 
often to your home, and I hired men to watch 
me go and come. They did not see your lady 
spit upon me and spurn me—they did not see 
your wife turn from me in loathing—they only 
knew what I told them, and that they told to 
others. When they told the tale I had learned 
them they thought they spoke the truth. They 
did not know that the sweet lady of whom they 
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spoke was true as an angel—ay, as true as 
Heaven itself, to her husband ; but they believed 
she was false!” 

“ Harrold Radston, you lie now!” gasped the 
baronet, springing forward and clinching the 
speaker by the arm. “ You lie now!” he re- 
peated, like a wild man. 

“No, no, Sir William, J lied then; but I speak 
the truth now. Lady Brentford was as true to 
you as the sun is to his daily course !” 

‘Great God, it cannot be !” 

“As I live, and as I must shortly die and ren- 
der an account to God of my last act of life, I 
say she was true to you as Heaven. When I 
went to see her—to try to ruin her—she spat 
upon me as though I were a toad, and once, 
when I would have placed my hands upon her, 
she aimed a pistol at my head. She carried that 
pistol when I came !” 

“Mercy!” groaned the baronet, as though 
his heart were fully broke. ‘And she died 
innocent!” 

“ Died, Sir William?” uttered the sick man, 
looking up in astonishment. “Died, did you 
say ?” 

“* Yes—away off in Scotland.” 

“Ha, ha—and you have never yet found— 
But I am astonished. Your wife did not die. 
She sent word to you that she was dead—or, 
rather, she hired others to do so—that she might 
not see you again. You had turned her from 
your doors, and when she went away on that 
cheerless morning she bore your own infant in 
her arms. O, Sir William, I was close at hand, 
and saw her go, and I knew that you were driy- 
ing an angel from your door, and that the cherub 
she bore was of your own flesh and blood. My 
revenge was complete then !” 

“O,” groaned the baronet, sinking down upon 
his seat and bowing his head, “so have I 
dreamed a thousand times. A spirit has ever 
been with me, from that moment to the present, 
always whispering in my ear that my wife was 
innocent. O, God, have mercy !” 

“* But tell me candidly, Sir William, did you 
think your wife dead ?” 

* Yes—yes ! most assuredly !” 

A moment the old man of the wreck gazed 
upon the stricken baronet, and then he said, in 
a deep, calm tone: 

** William, my hour of enmity is passed. We 
are both old now, and I know that I must shortly 
die, for I feel the icy finger even now upon me. 
God must have sent me hither. It must have 
been his hand that struck our ship down with the 
storm. You have been kind to me, and shelter- 
ed me, and you would have saved my worthless 
life if you could. My revenge has been fearful, 
but ’tis past now. Your wife lives—and your 
own sweet child lives, too. O, Sir William, you 
must have been blind. That woman who sits 
trembling there—she who has lived for five 
years within sight of your door—she who has 
seen you oft, and wept when you knew it not— 
she came back here to die amid the scenes of 
her youth—amid the flowers of life that were 
faded—She is your wife! As pure and free from 
stain as when first you led her blushing to tite 
holy altar. Now—now, Sir William, forgive 
me.” 

The baronet started up from his chair and 
gazed full into the speaker’s face. Then he sat 
down again and bowed his head upon his hands. 
He shook convulsively, for the light was break- 
ing in upon him. Now he began to see why 
the sight of the widow, as she had been called, 
and as she in truth was, had moved him so. 
He soon saw it all, and with one more effort he 
started again to his feet. He looked upon the 
woman, and he moved towards her. He placed 
his trembling hand upon her, bowed head, and 
she looked up. 

“ Exizapetu!” he whispered, faintly. 

But she spoke not. She only bowed her head 
and sobbed. 

‘ EL1zaBeTu,” he repeated, “ come tome and 
bless and forgive me. O, I have deeply wrong- 
ed you—but God knows how foully I was de- 
ceived. Come—this heart is all your own, and 
it has been for years. Come—forget and for- 
give the past, and let joy be ours. Come, 
Elizabeth, my own, my wronged, but yet fondly 
beloved. Come and be again my wife, my all 
on earth. All, all is past of misery—all of joy 
shall be ours in time to come.” 

The woman looked up—she arose—and with 
one low, wild cry, she sank insensible upon the 
bosom of her husband. 

‘Now, Sir William, forgive me ?” 

The baronet still held his wife in his arms, 
but he replied to Harrold Radston : 

“Yes, yes,” he uttered; “before God and 
these witnesses I forgive you.” 

“Then my hour has come. I thank you, Sir 
William ; and you may rest assured that I shall 
die happier now that I have torn the veil from a 
foul lie that has crushed your soul for years. 
Come and see mein my room soon, William. 
Farewell. Come soon, if you would see me 
alive.” And as Radston thus spoke he arose 
from his chair and feebly tottered from the 
room. 

* * « * * 

O, how the heart of Alice beat as she rested 
now upon Sir William’s bosom, and murmured 
forth the sweet name of—‘ Father.” And how 
her soul thrilled when Albion drew her aside and 
kissed her—and then when Thomas came and 
called her “ Sister.” And then Lord Tiverton 
kissed her, too, and he whispered in her ear that 
he would be a father to her. O, it was joyful— 
it was pleasure even to delirium. 

And they all sat and heard the restored wife 
tell her story—how she fled to Scotland, and 
how she gave out that she was dead—how she 
reared up her child under an assumed name so 
that the stain of suspicion might not rest upon 
her. And how, in time, she wanted to come 
back and die amid the scenes of youth, and look 
sometimes upon the man whom she yet fondly 
loved. And she told how she felt when her 
husband first came and saw her, and asked her 
who she was, and how she gave wild, false answers 
so as to blind him to the truth. She told, too, 
how she felt when she knew that Lord Tiverton 
recognized her. 

“Ay,” said the earl, “Iknew you the mo- 
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ment I saw you, and for that reason did I tell my 
son that I could not give my consent to his 
union with Alice, for I feared that the report of 
shame might be his. But it is passed now. 
The darkness has all gone, and to God belongs 
the praise forevermore.” 

* * * * * 

The old baronet went up on the following day 
to see Harrold Radston, but the beggared man 
had gone from earth. His body lay there upon 
the bed, with one hand upon the pulseless heart, 
and the other upon the brow—and the sou! had 
fled. A grave was made near the corner of the 
little churchyard over the hill, and the remains 
of Radston were laid away in it. 

The two smugglers were tried for numerous 
other crimes besides that of abducting Alice, 
and they were transported for life. 

Belinda Warner called Sir William to her 
room and begged him to send her to the home 
of a distant relative in the northern part of Cum- 
berland. She would see none others of the 
household. He did not refuse her, and he prom- 
ised, too, not to send an account of her character 
along with her. So he gave her all her money 
which he held, and also all bonds and deeds 
which were hers; and all crushed and broken 
with torture and shame, she went on her lonely 
way. Sir William never saw her again, but he 
heard from her—and she was a better woman. 

Time passed on, and Albion Tiverton did his 
duty most faithfully in the sphere he was called 
upon to fill. The aspirations of his youth were 
not forgotten, nor had the day-dream passed 
from his mind. He was yet a young man when 
he received from the admiralty the commission 
of a full captain in the royal navy. But that 
was not the only joy that awaited him. When 
he was thus honored and elevated he went with 
his father to Linden Hall. He went there to 
claim his wife. Alice met him—and she wept 
upon his bosom as she had often done before. 
He and Tom had grown more steady now, but 
on that evening they were men indeed, for Sir 
William and Lord Tiverton were the children. 
Those two old men were so happy that they fair- 
ly became childish in their quaint demonstra- 
tions. They kissed Alice as soon as she had 
become a wife, and they really cried with joy. 

But there was one who took the joys of this 
almost heavenly occasion most deeply, soberly 
to heart. It was the mother; and amid all the 
flowers of peace and joyousness that had sprung 
up so plentifully about her, she did not forget that 
the life upon which her sweet child was entering 
had its stera duties as well as its joys, and that 
those very duties, when traly done, constitute 
our highest and most lasting good. All this she 
whispered to her child; and when she knew that 
she had told all her lesson, then she went and 
stood by the side of her own husband. 

And there they stood—the aged couple, and 
the young; the husband and wife who had seen 
so much of earth’s most bitter sorrow, and the 
husband and wife who were just to commence 
the active work of wedded life—and it would be 
hard to tell which were the happiest, for the 
sweet flowers of joy clustered alike about the 
heart of each, and they all had seen enough of 
life to learn that those alone who know what 
sorrow is, can truly appreciate the blessings of 
joy and peace. 

THE BND. 





AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 


A very interesting historical discovery has just 
been made in the Museum of Arms, in the Pal- 
ace of Hohenzollern, the property of the Prince 
ot Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. ‘The marshal of 
the court, M. de Mayenfisch, remarked in the 
museum what appeared to be a door covered 
with plaster. He had the plaster removed, and 
found a wooden door; and behind that door was 
one of iron, fastened with four enormous locks. 
M. de Mayentisch had the locks opened, an oper- 
ation of great difficulty. The door being then 
flung open, a subterranean passage was discov- 
ered. This passage, between three and four 
hundred yards in length, was blocked up at the 
end with rubbish. ‘The rubbish was removed, 
and a large chamber was exposed. On the 
walls, at certain intervals, were crucifixes, and 
figures of the Virgin and St. John the Baptist, 
all in wood, clumsily executed; also iron caps 
with spikes in the interior, heavy chains, pin- 
cers, and other instruments of torture. In the 
centre of the room were a huge stone table and 
ten seats surrounding it. On the table were a 
hammer; a plate with (inbas relief at the bot- 
tom), figures of the Viegin and of St. John the 
Baptist ; five wooden balls, quite black with age ; 
and aniron seal of the famous Vehmic tribunals. 
‘This seal, with the other things, makes it clear 
that the cavern was employed for the sittings of 
one of those secret courts of justice whose mys- 
terious and terrible proceedings created profound 
terror in the middle ages, but served to keep in 
check the brutality of the oppressors of the peo- 
ple. Singular to relate, no other actual remains 
of any Vehmic tribunal have yet been discover- 
ed in Germany, though savans have spent many 
weary years in making all manner of researches 
respecting them.—London Globe. 





BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF SMOKE. 


A writer in the London Times argues in favor 
of the sanitary effects of smoke. He says that 
smoke, being nothing more than minute flakes 
of carbon or charcoal, the carbon in such a state 
is like so many atoms of sponge, ready to absorb 
any of the life destroying gases with which it 
may come in contact. In all the busy haunts of 
men the surrounding air is, to a certain extent, 
rendered pernicious by their excretions, from 
which invisible gaseous matter arises, such, as 
posphuretted and sulphuretted hydrogen, oyan- 
ozen and Guesamieall compounds, well-known 
by their intolerable odor. Now, the blacks of 
smoke (that is, the carbon), absorb and retain 
these matters to a wonderful extent. Every 
hundred-weight of smoke probably absorbs twen- 
ty hundred-weight of the poisonous gases em- 
anating from the sewers and from the various 
works where animal substances are under mani- 
pulation. 





THE MUMMY WHEAT. 

This grain, which is the same that Joseph gar- 
nered up iu the days of the Pharoahs, is said to 
be superior to any other known. At this late 
day, it has been given back from the hands of 
an Egyptian mummy that has been dead more 
than three thousand years. Nine graios were 
taken from a sarcophagus at Cairo, and being 
town, germinated like new wheat, yielding enor- 
mously. One root produced two hundred grains, 
so that one seed produced two thousand. This 
is the wheat for Kansas or California.— Western 
paper. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
TO BELLE. 


ae ee 
BY Cc. CARTWRIGHT. 


The rose, the sweetly blooming rore, 
Ere from the tree ‘tis torn, 

Is like the charm which beauty shows, 
In life’s exulting morn. 


But ah! how soon its sweets are gone, 
How soon it withering lies ; 

So when the eve of night comes on, 
Sweet beauty fades and dies. 


Then, since the fairest form that’s made 
Soon drooping we shall find, 

Mayst thou possess what ne’er can fade, 
The beauty of the mind. 





, 
[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE LAST OF THE BRIGANDS. 





BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 





I was on the point of leaving Italy without 
having seen the face of a brigand ; they were for 
me an extinct race, another mythology expired 
in the land of fictions. Nevertheless, it was re- 
served to me to see the last of these, as Cooper 
saw the last of the Mohicans. 

At Civita Vecchia, we were seated at the table 
d’ hote, and conversing to beguile our appetites. 
I had asked twenty times for any dish whatever, 
in all the idioms of the Roman States,—nothing 
came. I asked for my bill, it was brought me; 
it mentioned only the price. I paid six pauls 
for the right of having waited for my dinner 
with a napkin on my knees. The master of the 
inn told me that all the provisions had been car- 
ried off by a dozen English families, who had 
invaded the house. I prayed him to give me a 
chamber and a bed ; the last bed had just been 
given to an English admiral. This contretemps 
diserranged all my projects of staying there. 

“ Then I will take a walk about your city,” 
said I, to the innkeeper. ‘ What is there to be 
seen at Civita Vecchia ?” 

“Nothing at all, sir; unless you obtain per- 
mission to visit the citadel, then you will see the 
celebrated Antonio Gasperoni, the bandit of 
Terracina and the Pontine marshes.” 

“ Why did you not tell me this before? To 
whom must I address myself to procure this per- 
mission ?” 

“Go to your consul, he will procure it for 
you.” 

I easily obtained a card of entrance, and an 
officer of the pope to accompany me. 

The citadel of Civita Vecchia was built by 
Michael Angelo, who was an engineer, because 
he was everything ; it is of the style of his fres- 
coes and his statues ; it bears his signet on every 
stone ; its bastions are solidly founded ; its walls 
are of adamant. The citadel defends itself; it 
has for its protection neither soldiers nor can- 
nons, and opposes to its enemies only the ponti- 
fical escutcheon incrusted in the gate,—this 
takes the place of batteries and a garrison. On 
the way, the officer who accompanied me spoke 
of Antonio Gasperoni and his forty-five as- 
sassins. 

“One may well tremble in the presence of this 
terrible bandit,” said he. ‘“ He ravaged for 
seventeen years the whole Roman country. The 
most frightful of his crimes was this :—On the 
road to Naples, he stopped the post-chaise of an 
Englishman, who was travelling with his daugh- 
ter. He took away all the gold of the English- 
man, and allowed him to depart; but he detained 
the young girl,—she was extremely beautiful. 
He carried her to his mountains. The unfortu- 
nate father, on arriving at Rome, set a price on 
the head of the brigand. The pride of Gaspe- 
roni revolted at this aristocratic pretension in 
the nobleman; a simple English citizen setting 
a price on the head of an illustrious chief, who 
had declared war against popes, and fought 
twenty battles with the pontifical dragoons! 
This was an insolence which wounded the pride 
of the brigand. One morning the Englishman 
received at Rome a box to his address; he has- 
tened to open it,—the unhappy father found in 
it the head of his daughter !” 

At this denouement, I recoiled ten paces; I 
even regretted having entered the citadel,—the 
monument of Michael Angelo was no longer in 
my eyes anything but a menagerie of tigers. 
Meanwhile, curiosity quickly prevailed over my 
impressions of horror ; I strengthened myself in 
my resolutions, and caused to be opened to me 
the terrible door of the prison. 

A wall, pierced with twenty cells, was on my 
left ; on my right were long casements, opening 
on a court; in this gallery twenty brigands were 
promenading; they stopped short at my en- 
trance. I could not help smiling at the thought 
that I had thus arrested the band of Gasperoni. 
They saluted me politely, which re-assured me a 
little, for I was not much at my ease, surrounded 
by these formidable prisoners. I hastened to 
ask for Antonio Gasperoni ; every hand pointed 
to him; he was standing in the door of his cell. 
He did not deign to advance towards me; he 
contented himself with saluting me with an air 
of tranquil benevolence. It was difficult to com- 
I said, hastily : 

“ Well, Gasperoni, are you comfortably situ- 
ated here ?” 

“One is never comfortable without freedom,” 
replied he, shrugging his shoulders, 

This movement was habitual to him. 

“You suffered yourself to be taken by the 
dragoons, then t” 

“I! no person could have taken me; I sur- 
rendered with all my troop. The holy father 
promised me liberty ; he gave me only life,—the 
holy father broke his word.” 


mence a conversation. 


The officer, my cicerone, drew me apart, into 
a corner of the gallery, and said to me: 

“IT will explain to you, sir, how this happened. 
Gasperoni was weary of the life he had led for 
fifteen years. One day he confessed to the cu- 
rate of the village his desire to abandon his pro- 
fession of brigand. The priest promised to 
write to the holy father to procure his pardon 
and the right to re-enter society. Gasperoni 
added, as an express condition, that his compan- 





ions should also be included in these favors. 
Negotiations were therefore commenced. Oar 
government was greatly interested to rid itself 
of these bandits; they desolated the road to 
Naples, assassinated travellers, levied contribu- 
tions, committed a thousand excesses. Soldiers 
were sent against them, but the soldiers drank 
with them instead of fighting them. Besides, 
the peasantry took the part of the bandits, be- 
cause they always received a share of the booty 
taken from travellers. The pontifical dragoons 
alone were not to be trifled with ; but the moun- 
tains seemed to shelter the brigands against these 
terrible horsemen. So there was no hesitation 
in treating with Gasperoni through the medium 
of the curate. 

“ This was the decision conveyed to the leader 
of the band by his confessor :—The Holy Father 
grants Gasperoni his life ; let the sinner hasten 
to perform the act of Christian submission, and 
all will be forgiven him; but he must first be 
imprisoned in the citadel of Civita Vecchia. 
The eunning Gasperoni hesitated for a long 
time; the curate used his influence ; it is said, 
even, that he promised to intercede more effica- 
ciously, to obtain an entire pardon, if he would 
obey the Holy Father, and that the doors of the 
prison should certainly be re-opened to him, as 
soon as he had become a respecifal and submis- 
sive Christian. Gasperoni, urged by the priest, 
and more and more weary of his criminal life, at 
last consented to give himself up. His com- 
panions, long accustomed to obey him, followed 
him gaily to imprisonment, For several years 
they have been awaiting pardon; but I think it 
will never be granted them. Besides, the Holy 
Father has given what he promised; he will 
limit himself to that, I hope; these men are too 
dangerous.” 

I advanced again towards Gasperoni, who had 
not changed his position. He bore no resem- 
blance to the brigands of our theatres. His face 
was mild, his features regular, and his smile 
amiable and pleasant; his hair was black and 
braided, long behind, and carelessly knotted with 
cord. He talked with good nature; his speech 
was indolent ; he was sparing of gesture, unlike 
most Italians, who are lavish of them; but when 
a bold question arrested from him a reply, which 
he gave reluctantly, then alone the superiority 
of the man betrayed itself ; his countenance be- 
came threatening, his eye stormy, his lip convul- 
sive; his language vivid, dry, picturesque ; one 
recognized the brigand leader of forty-five 
assassins. 

“What is your real name?” asked I. 
have been told you call yourself Barbonne ?” 

“That was my surname in the mountains; 
my name is Antonio Gasperoni.” 

“You have acquired for yourself an extensive 
notoriety. You are spoken of in Italy as Cati- 
line, Spartacus, and other of your illustrious 
countrymen who declared war against Rome.” 

He smiled, and bowed modestly. 

“What motive, Gasperoni, led you to adopt 
this profession ?” 

“A brawl at Naples.” 

“A brawl! that was a trifle; a very slight in- 
ducement for declaring war against society.” 

“ Yes ; but in the brawl I killed my enemy.” 

“Ah! that is a different thing. How long did 
you practise your profession ?” 

“ Seventeen years.” 

“ Have you been wounded ?” 

“‘ Everywhere.” 

“ You have then fought often ?” 

“ Very often.” 

“ With the soldiers of the pope ?” 

“No; with the dragoons.” 

“T have heard of your adventure with the col- 
liers”’ (a gleam flashed from his eye, and his 
countenance was overshadowed). “ Will you 
have the goodness to relate itto me? I shall be 
very grateful.” 

Gasperoni made a sign of acquiescence. The 
whole band surrounded us, to listen to this terri- 
ble recital from the lips of their leader. 

“There were seventeen of the colliers,” said 
Gasperoni; “they had sold me to the soldiers 
of the pope. I thought them my friends; we 
were quietly eating and drinking in their cabin. 
I had not stationed any sentinel—a great mis- 
take, sir; but I thought these colliers to be 
honest people. You shall see. At midnight I 
heard the steps of the soldiers; my ear recog- 
nized them at the distance of a league. Be- 
trayed! betrayed! my comrades! We seized 
our arms. The papal soldiers were at twenty 
paces from the cabin; there were twelve of us, 
and thirty of them. We fired repeatedly; I 
killed four for my share; I was wounded in the 
arm, there, look at the scar. The soldiers suf- 
fered us to escape; not one of our band was 
killed or captured. The soldiers are bad shots. 
If it had been dragoons, we should have been 
lost. This was nothing; listen! Three days 
afterwards, we descended the mountain by night ; 
I conducted my troop to the cabin of the colliers. 
The wretches were asleep. A voice from within 
exclaimed : 

“« Who knocks ” 

“ Open,” we replied ; “open to your friends, 
the soldiers. 

“One collier cried : 

«Do not open ; it is Gasperoni!’ 

“TY broke open the door with the butt of my 
gun. Weentered and massacred all. Was it 
not just? It was necessary to kill them all, for 
their treason. Afterwards, I counted the corpses ; 
there were only fourteen ! 


«ey 


I searched the cabin, 
I looked everywhere; nothing,—three had es- 


caped. I will find them! I will tind them! cried 
I to my comrades. I would have searched all 
Italy. Two years afterwards, we entered an 


isolated cabin near the sea, to get something to 
drink. We were acquainted with the place. 
There were peasants seated around atable. I 
have a keen eye to discover an enemy,—I per- 
ceived our three colliers concealed in a corner. 
How pleased I was! Here they are at last, said 
I to myself. Here, here, approach, let us see 
your faces. You are afraid? The three bandits 
were pale and trembling: I have sought you for 
a long time, said I, laughing. They threw 
themselves at my feet, to ask pardon. I beck- 
oned to my executioner; he fired three pistol 
shots. As for me, I shed blood only in combat ; 





elsewhere, I have killed no one, not even the 
miserable colliers who sold me.” 

All the brigands attested the fact by a sign 
with their heads and hands; it was a certificate 
of morality, in pantomime, given to their respec- 
table chief. 

“ Many things are related in the world respect- 
ing you,” said I. 

“ Yes, yes, I know it; they will tell you a 
hundred fables.” 

“ The daughter of that Englishman who set a 
price on your head—” 

“It is not true,” said he, interrupting me with 
vivacity ; “I have never killed women.” 

“ You must sometimes regret the independent 
life which you quitted voluntarily? If the Holy 
Father should pardon you, what would you do 
with your liberty ?” 

“I would be an honest man; I would go to 
Naples, and work.” 

“ That would be difficult for you, Gasperoni ; 
your habits—” 

“No, no, sir; the life of the mountains wearies 
me. I have tried it seventeen years; I was 
young, and fatigue was pleasant to me; but I 
am growing old, I suffer from my wounds; I 
have need of repose.” 

“Do you answer for all your comrades 1” 

“All.” 

“Ts your executioner present 1” 

“ Yes; here he is.” 

A serpent gliding into my hand would not 
have inspired me with greater terror. This hide- 
ous executioner was at my left, pressing my arm 
with his. Absorbed until then in the words of 
Gasperoni, I had not noticed him before. He 


never left his master; he watched and slept be- 


side him, as on the mountains, as if still await- 
ing some irrevocable order of execution. Noth- 
ing more horrible could be imagined ; the stu- 
pidity of crime was imprinted on his long and 
meagre face ; his eye was covered with the cada- 
verous epidermis of the eye of the ospray; the 
habitual contraction of a false smile played on 
his cheeks, but his look was icy. While I ex- 
amined him, he was looking with singular atten- 
tion at the buttons of my coat, as if he was never 
weary of counting them slowly. 

“What is your name?” asked I, to distract 
him from this singular examination. 

He remained stooping; his glance did not 
meet mine, his lips did not seem to part; a voice 
issuing from his chest replied : 

“Geronimo.” 

“ Tt was then you who were the executioner ?” 
said I. 

“ Yes, sir ;” still with his eye on my buttons. 

“And have you killed many, Geronimo *” 

“Yes, many; every time I was told to kill.” 

“T suspect you will not obtain pardon from 
the Holy Father.” 

A noisy burst of laughter from the whole band 
received my remark. Geronimo made a sign of 
indifference, and continued to count the buttons 
of my coat. 

I addressed myself to ths company : 

“Tt seems,” said I, “that you are very gay, 
and that you do not grow poor in prison.” 

One bandit replied that the Holy Father fed 
them very well. 

“We eat fish, meat, good vegetables,” said 
he, “ whatever we please: we have an allowance 
of two pauls per day. With that one can have 
good cheer.” 

“But you are more fortunate here than half 
Italy, than all the mendicants of the Roman 
States! So they give you two pauls per day?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Gasperoni; “it is good 
policy in the government. Those who practise 
our profession, or who intend to do so, know 
that in becoming prisoners they eat well, sleep 
in good beds, and are well paid; we do not al- 
ways find it so in the life of the mountains. 
That induces us t give ourselves up when we 
are weary of highway robbing. And then we 
receive something from visitors.” 

“T am glad to see you all so happy,” said I, 
on leaving him. 

My guide confirmed what had just been said 
respecting the generosity of the pope. 

Before leaving, I examined the band of Gas- 
peroni, long and in detail. There was no face 
worthy of a painter, with the exception of the 
chief and his executioner; all the others were so 
prosaic, that they might have been taken for 
honest citizens, the victims of a mistake of the 
police. I do not know whether they ever wore 
the picturesque costume which artists give to 
Neapolitan bandits; their prison garments were 
those of Italian laborers,—the gray pantaloons, 
brown vests, blue stockings, destroyed all the 
poetry of their profession. . They had none of 
those picturesque features which we admire in 
lithographs ; they contemplated, without the 
slightest expression, the luminous sky, the Ro- 
man atmosphere, the mild sun of spring, which 
gilded the arches, and glided, like a friend from 
the mountains, beneath the vaults of the cells. 
The sea, which murmured at the foot of the cita- 
del, did not awaken emotion; they seemed in- 
different to everything, but without humiliation, 
with no visible expression of hope or despair; 
they smoked, with smiles on their lips, folded 
arms, and serene brows. 

At last I had found the brigand whom I 
thought lost; but I must confess that many illu- 
sions were dispelled by this visit to the citadel 
of Civita Vecchia. Such is the band which des- 
olated for fifteen years the Pontine marshes, 
which made the soldiers of the pope tremble, 
fought the dragoons, and despoiled so many rich 
Englishmen. Probably they will die in the cita- 
del, awaiting their pardon, and with them will 
become extinct the last of the brigands. We 
may see some solitary cases of marauders be- 
tween Vitesba and Ronciglione, between Rome 
and Terracina, but no organization of bandits, 
with chief, uniform and flag. This is a blessing 
for travelling humanity, a misfortune for artists. 
The neighborhood of Rome without bandits, is 
the Syrian desert without caravans. 
lization dies everywhere. 


Thus civi- 
The East still remains 
to us; but, alas! the Turks wear blue surtouts; 
the stuped Bavarian succeeds to the inheritance 
of Pericles, and the sultan wears horseman’s 
boots and a beaver hat from Paris. 





THE QUEEN AND THE QUAKERESS., 
In the autumn of 1818, her late moiety Queen 
the 


Charlotte visited Bath, accom 
Princess Elisabeth. ‘The wale acon cbibeed 


ad w Madene.” Whe royal carriage 
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been a ; no oceania ie ready 
to greet the guests. 
he mee deliberately with his 
brimmed beaver on ; and wo oe 
peg in waiting with, “ 's thy will, 


This was almost unanswerable. “S , 
said the nobleman, “ your lady is aware that 
"ans your mistress, and say the Queen 

ere. 


Rachel Mills expects thine. Walk in!” 

The queen and the were h out, 
al oaele the avenue, At the door of the 
house stood the plainly-attired who, 
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her desire to purchase perl ar those 

beheld. “1 do not buy and sell,” answered Ra- 
chel Mills. 

“ Perhaps you will give me a pair,” persevered 
the princess, with a con smile. 

“ Nay, verily,” replied Rachel, “I have re- 
fused many friends; and that which I deny to 
my own Eiewetenk Martha Ash, it becometh 
me not to grant to any. We have long had it 
to say that these birds belonged only to our own 
house; and I can make no exception in thy fa- 
vor.” This is a fact—Sharpe’s London Magazine. 


THE MIRAGE. 
On this plain, the m , which first a) 

in the Biban, pesehind ear under a veep of 
wonderful aspects. Thenceforth, I saw it every 
day, for hours together, and tried to deduce 
some rules from the character of its phenome- 
na. It appears on all sides, except that directly 
— to the sun, but rarely before nine A. 
. or after three P. M. The color of the appa- 
rent water is always precisely that of the sky, and 
this is a good test to distinguish it from real wa- 
ter, which is invariably of a deeper hue. It is 
seen on a velly as well as a sandy surface, 
and often fills with shining is the slightest 
depressions in the soil at the foes of the hills. 
Where it extends to the horizon there is no ap- 
parent line, and it then becomes an inlet of the 
sky, as if the walls of heaven were melting down 
and flowing in upon the earth. Sometimes a 
whole mountain chain is lifted from the horizon 
and hung in the air, with its reflected image 
joined to it, base to base. I frequently saw, du- 
ring the forenoon, lakes of sparkling blue water, 
apparently not a quarter of a mile distant. The 
waves ripple in the wind ; tall reeds and water 
lants grow on the margin, and the desert rocks 
ehind cast their shadows on the surface. It is 
impossible to believe it a delusion. You ad- 
vance nearer, and suddenly, you know not how, 
the lake vanishes. ‘There is a grayish film over 
the spot, but before you have decided whether 
the film is in the air or in your eyes, that, too, 
disappears, and you see only the naked sand. 
What you took to be reeds and water-plants 
robabiy shows itself as a streak of dark gravel. 
he most probable explanation of the mirage, 
which I couid think of, was, that it was actually 
a reflection of the sky upon a stratum of heated 

air, next to the sand.— Bayard Taylor. 








IRISH HUMOR. 

Mr. Curran once passed through Pill-lane (the 
Billingsgate of Dublin), when he was addressed 
by “ Happy Jack ”’ (a dranken fellow well known 
there), “* Fito, Counshellor dear ! here’s a migh- 
ty fine sammon.” Mr. Curran was not a judge 
of fish, but he understood that, to be good, it 
should not be limber. ‘ Why, Jack, the fish is 
not stiff!” “No, my jewel,” was the reply, “no 
more will you be tili you’re dead. *Tis because 
the sammon’s alive that ’tis so beautiful and 
limber!” On another occasion, Mr. Curran 
(whose personal attractions were not of the very 
tirst order) was accosted by a fish-woman, who 
asked him to become a purchaser. He looked 
at her fish and said, “‘ O, no, these are polished ” 
(made up for sale). “No more polished than 
yourself,” was the prompt reply.—nglish paper. 





HURTFUL SYMPATHY. 

If you ask what sort of sympathy is injurious, 
I will tell you. ’Tis that, ane instead of 
soothing the wounded heart, wakens it continu- 
ally to its woes ; and by its very tone teaches it 
to look upon its afilictions as very peculiar in 
their severity—as something to call down the 
pity of the world, not to strengthen the soul for 
that contact with the bustling, selfish sons of 
men, which sooner or later it must meet. Teach 
the sufferer to look for kindness without exact- 
ing it, on the plea of helplessness,—that he must 
gird himself with strength, not because he is so 
peculiarly unfortunate ; but because it is the duty 
of all human beings to be strong, whatever be 
their situation in life —Breckenridye. 

+ oe > — 

A Wowperrvt Sicut.—There is a moun- 
tain at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, where 
on the 2ist of June the sun does not go down at 
all. A steamboat goes from Stockholm for the 
purpose of carrying those who are curious to 
witness this phenomenon. It only occurs one 
pight. The sun goes down to the horizon, you 
ean see the whole face of it, and in five minutes 
it begins to rise. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE LOVER’S LAMENT. 


O, it seems to me but yesrternight 
When the stars were brightly gleaming, 
And the pale moon's soft and silvery light 
Was so mildly, gently beaming; 
And pure hearts deemed that an angel's «mile 
But glowed in the dome above them, 
To tell by its winning glance, the while, 
How dear was its joy to love them. 


And nature lovingly lay at rest, 
With the soft light o'er it glowing, 
While the night-dew sought its quiet breast, 
A fresher life bestowing; . 
That a being bright. more radiant far 
Than the pearly dew of even, 
Or silvery moon and gleaming star, 
To my eager heart was given. 


And joy and hope came clustering there, 
Like softest music stealing, 

Within the charmed and voiceless air, 
A holier bliss revealing. 

Yet joy, that came as the flowers in spring, 
To-day ita rich buds unfolding, 

The morrow gave but a withered thing 
For the stricken heart’s beholding. 


But the sweetest joy it gave to me, 
And the hope that cheers my sorrow, 
Though beaming to-day so bright and free, 
And vavished on the morrow— 
Will memory, in my inmost soul, 
With that holy love-light cherish ; 
For never, till reasons cease to roll, 
Can the lost one’s image perish. 


: * " 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


BORROWING TROUBLE. 


BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 


~~ 








“Tux children are very late this afternoon,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Ashby, as she suddenly arose 
from her work and looked anxiously from the 
window. 

“Only ten minutes past the usual time, 
Lucy,” replied her sister, to whom the remark 
was addressed, 

“ But they are not in sight, Mary, and I can 
see for a long distance in the direction of the 
school house. I hope no accident has befallen 
them.” 

“ No danger of that, Lucy. It isa direct road, 
and Willie is a brave lad, ard well able to pro- 
tect both himself and his sister.” 

“Still there are a thousand things which 
might happen to them. Willie is very thought- 
less. I cannot help feeling anxious at their 
delay.” 

Mrs. Ashby resumed her sewing ; but it was 
with a troubled countenance, and in a few mo- 

“ments she again threw it aside and returned to 
her station at the window. 

“Twenty minutes past the time,” she pres- 
ently exclaimed. ‘ This will never answer. I 

' must go to meet them, Mary.” 

“You are not well enough, Lucy. Think 
how ill you were yesterday, and you are still 
feeble. If you are really anxious concerning 
the children, I will go myself, although I doubt 
not they will be here directly.” 

* You do not know a mother’s heart, Mary. 
I must go at once. They may have been run 
over by some passing vehicle.” 

This idea, although an exceedingly improb- 
able one, seemed like reality the moment it en- 
tered Mrs. Ashby’s imagination ; and hastily 
throwing on her hat and shawl, she walked with 
rapid steps towards the school house. Contrary 
to her expectation, she did not meet the children 
on the way ; but as she came in sight of the lit- 
tle seminary of learning, a noisy group issued 
from it, among whom she soon recognized her 
two darlings. They came bounding toward her 
with joyful shouts of welcome. 

*‘ And why were you kept in so late?” asked 
the relieved mother, as soon as her voice could 
be heard. 

‘“Mother, I forgot to tell you,” replied Willie, 
“that school begins an hour later in the after- 
noon than it did, and so we cannot come home 
so early as we used to. But it will give us more 
time to eat our dinners, and I shall like that 
better.” 

A rapid walk of halfa mile in Mrs. Ashby’s 
present state of health, was quite too much for 
her. It was with greot difficulty that she re- 
traced her steps, and upon reaching home she 
was quite unable to sit up for the rest of the 
evening. 

Sister Mary looked concerned, and wished she 
could have persvaded her to have remained at 
home; and her husband was evidently disap- 
pointed that she was not able te meet him at 
the tea-table, and said, with some vexation cf 
spirit, that he “wished Lucy would give up bor- 
rowing trouble. It would come fast enough 
without leoking for it.” But Lucy would not 
give it up. Jé was a part of her very nature. 
Blessed with a eomfortable home, a kind hus- 
band, intelligent and well-disposed children, and 
being herself of an affectionate and amiable dis- 
position, there seemed nothing wanting to ensure 
her happiness. 

But the coustant inclination to borrow trou- 
ble was a dark cloud upoa her clear sky. Per 
haps Mrs. Ashby had not read the fable of the 
pendulum, or if ste had, she must have passed 
over the mural with little attemtion, as we our- 
selves have too often done in by-gone days. 
She had surely never learned that one moment 
must not be burdened with the triads of the negt. 
The spirit would often faint from anticipation of 
the duties, the labors, the trials to temper and 
patience, which may be comprised in a single 
day. Bat this is unjustly laying the weight of 
meny thousand moments upon one. 








* One mo- 
ment comes laden with its own little burdens, 


5 and is succeeded by another no heavier than the 
last; if one could be borne, so can another and 
another. 

But as we have said ahove, Mrs. Ashby lived 
mot in the present, bat in the future. Trifles 
light as air,—imperceptible to human vi-ion,-— 
magopifi: d themselves in the distance, aad awak- 
ened dread and consternation. Her sister, who 
had resided with her since her Marriage, was of a 
far more hopeful and joyous temperament, and 
ter cheeafulness fiequently d.ffused sunshine 























throughout the little family, when but for her, 
all would have been wrapped in clouds. 

Let us forget the restraints of ceremony, and 
invite ourselves to pass a social day with Mrs. 
Ashby, introducing ourselves even into her 
sleeping room at an early hour one bright Sep- 
tember morning. The blind had been left: par- 
tially open the evening previous, and the light 
of the morning sun streamed somewhat too 
brightly into the pleasant apartment. 

Awaking suddenly from her morning dreams, 
Mrs. Ashby uttered an exclamation of dismay, 
and shaking her still sleeping husband, endeav- 
ored to arouse him by representations of the late- 
ness of the hour. 

“No later than usual, I think, Lucy,” was his 
quiet reply, as he proceeded to rise in a very 
leisurely manner. 

“No later! Why, William, do you not see 
the sun? We must be half an hour behind the 
time, and you know you have important business 
to attend to this morning, and must leave earlier 
than usual.” 

“ Very true ; but I think we are in time. Look 
at the watch.” 

“The watch has run down. I will go to the 
clock when I have finished dressing. But do 
hurry, William, for I assure you I am right.” 

Mrs. Ashby’s toilet was but half completed 
when she became alarmed lest the girl should 
have overslept herself, and that no breakfast 
would await them. 

“No fear of that,” replied her husband. “Ann 
is always up bright and early. Breakfast will 
be on the table the moment we are ready for it.” 

“1 hope so; but it is wonderfully still down 
stairs. And sister Mary, can she be sleeping 
still? She generally comes to assist me with 
the children, but they are not awake yet.” 

“ All of which proves that I am right in sup- 
posing it to be no later than usual,” remarked 
Mr. Ashby, smilingly. 

‘“* We shall see. You had better lose no time,” 
was the reply. 

Before Mrs. Ashby was quite dressed, one of 
the younger children awoke and claimed her at- 
tention, and she could not run down to look at 
the clock as she had intended. For the next 
half hour she was constantly employed, and con- 
stantly in a state of nervous agitation lest they 
were too late. At the end of that time her sis- 
ter tapped at the door, and obeyed the summons 
to “ come in.” 

“The children dressed already !’”’ exclaimed 
she. You are smart this morning, Lucy. Only 
half-past six yet.” 

“ Only half-past six! And I have hurried my 
life out for nothing. William wanted to have 
breakfast at seven, precisely, and I was so afraid 
we should be late. I declure I am all in a 
tremble.” 

“ Lie down then for a few minutes, and I will 
take the babies down stairs.” 

“0, no, I must see if Willie and Clara are 
ready. I neglected to attend to their morning 
lessons yesterday afternoon, and I fear they will 
not be prepared for school.” : 

“T saw the children stndying while you were 
engaged with your company,” replied her sister, 
as she left the room with the little ones. 

“ Tt does not do much good for them to study 
unless they have some one to direct them,” 
thought Mrs. Ashby, as she passed hastily to 
Willie’s room. “Ido hope they will not lose 
their places in the class.” 

Willie’s bed was vacant, and pleasant voices 
were heard in the garden. The mother peeped 
from the open window, and was re-assured as 
she saw him seated by his sister’s side in the lit- 
tle arbor with his book in his hand. 

“ They are good children,” she said to herself. 
The thought was a comforting one; but new 
anxieties were awakened by a glance into the 
kitchen. Ann was just slicing the ham. 

“Ham not boiled yet! Why, Ann, did I 
not tell you that Mr. Ashby wanted his break- 
fast earlier than usual ?” 

“Yes, ma’am. You bade me have it ready at 
seven o’clock. It wants a quarter yet.” 

“ You will be late, Ann.” 

“Not a minute, ma’am. Trust me for that.” 

Precisely as the clock struck appeared the 
nicely boiled ham and the dish of smoking hom- 
miny, and the family gathered around the table. 
Nothing had gone wrong. All was as it should 
be. And yet poor Mrs. Ashby was actually un- 
fitted for the duties of the day by the nervous 
anxiety which she had indulged, lest they should 
not be punctual to the appointed hour. A cloud 
was upon the biow which should have worn the 
serene cheerfulness of a happy wife and mother, 
and cre the meal was ended, it had spread ‘itself 
more or less over the little circle, and a gloom, 
fur which it would have been difficult to account, 
was felt by all. Breakfast over, lessons well re- 
cited, and children sent to school, Mrs. Ashby 
with a mind much relieved, tuok her accustomed 
seat in the nursery ; and while busy with her 
needle, superintended the sports of the two little 
ones who remained at home. 

Her sister joined her «fter performing some 
domestic duties which devolved upon her. 

For a while all was cheerfulness and content- 
ment; but anxivty was soon awakened by the 
flushid countenance of the youngest child, as 
she eame to her mother’s side, and said, appeal- 
ingly, “ Put away work, mama, and take litle 
Monny. Sick, moma, sick.” 


“My daling child,” exclaimed the alarmed | 


mother, as she hastily took the little one in her 
arms. “ What can be the matter with her, 
Mary? See how feverish she looks.” 

“Her face is flushed, bat her skin is cool,” 
replied her sister. 
much sick. 


“1 do not believe she is 


too long while we were busy talking, and now 
she needs rest.” 

“But 1 am afraid of scarlet fever, Mary. 
There have been twe cases m the neighborhvod 
lately. It is a dreadful disease,” and Mrs. Ash- 
by shuddered as she spoke, as if she already be- 
held her chiid a victim to it. 

“Do not think of x, Lacy. There is not the 
slightest symptom of that complaint. 
itation distresses the child. 
will soon fall asleep.” 

Mrs. Ashby made an cffort to follow her sis- 
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ter’s advice, and the little pet was soon sleeping 
quietly in her cradle. The red spot had faded 
from her cheek, but even this could not allay the 
fears which had been awakened. 

Every few moments the mother would bend 
anxiously over her, feel of her pulse, listen to 
her breathing, and endeavor to detect any symp- 
toms of approaching disease. 

In vain her sister endeavored to reassure her. 
It was not till the little sluamberer awoke, appa- 
rently in perfect health, that the sunshine of 
the spirit was restored, and then, alas, it was too 
quickly obscured by clouds. 

Mr. Ashby was late at dinner. This was in 
itself a most alarming and unusual occurrence, 
for he was the most punctual of men ; but when to 
this was added the fact that he gave no reason for 
his detention, and appeared thoughtful and ab- 
stracted during the whole meal, it was no won- 
der that a thousand fears were awakened in the 
mind of his poor wife. Previous to his arrival, 
she had pictured to herself pressing difficulties 
in his business, sudden illness, and other un- 
lucky occurrences, which served to torment her 
excited imagination. In answer to her anxious 
inquiries, he had assured her that he was quite 
well,—that nothing unpleasant had happened, 
and so forth and so forth; but after he had 
again left the house, the remembrance of his 
thoughtfal and somewhat peculiar manner was 
sufficient to keep alive her apprehensions, es- 
pecially when she recalled a whispered request 
at parting, that she would put the children to 
bed in geod season, as he wished to have a little 
quiet talk with her in the evening. 

It was very evident that something unusual 
had taken place, and in order to fortify her mind 
for the worst, Mrs. Ashby gave full scope to her 
imagination, and prepared herself to meet with 
the most unheard of misfortunes. They had 
never been wealthy, but her husband’s business 
had ensured every comfort, and of late it had 
seemed to be increasing; but now she doubted 
not that poverty in its sternest form awaited 
them. 

From the contemplation of a vivid picture of 
want and misery, she was aroused by the en- 
trance of her sister with her hat and shawl on, 
evidently prepared for a walk. 

“Not ready yet, Lucy! Did you not tell me 
to be prepared to go with you at four o’clock ?” 

“To go where, Mary ?” 

“Why to order your new hat, to be sure. 
Did we not talk it all over this morning? But 
what is the matter, Lucy? You have been weep- 
ing. Are you ill?” 

“Not seriously,” was the evasive reply, for 
Mrs. Ashby shrunk a little from the clearer light 
of her sister’s mind. “But 1 have changed my 
plans about the hat, Mery. The one I wore 
last spring will answer very well for this fall.” 

“Why Lucy! Did you not tell me that Wil- 
liam disliked it very much, and had particularly 
requested you to purchase another ?”” 

“ Circumstances have changed since then, and 
I doubt not he will be quite contented to see me 
wear the old hat. There are many who would 
be thankful to have one as good.” 

“ Undoubtedly, and you told me this morning 
that you intended bestowing it upon poor Mrs. 
Walton, who I am sure would bless you for your 
kindness.” 

“I must be just before I am generous, Mary. 
You will know all in time. Let us say no more 
about it,” and with an effort at calmness which 
ended in a flood of tears, Mrs. Ashby turned to 
leave the room. 

But the arms of her sister were twined around 
her, and her affectionate sympathy soon drew 
from her the cause of her grief. It mattered not 
to the kind hearted Mary that her sister’s fears 
were imaginary, and her tears uncalled for. It 
was enough for her to know that Lucy was in 
trouble, and she endeavored to soothe her as ten- 
derly as if she had been a petted child. 

Past experience had taught her that it was 
useless to reason with her or endeavor to con- 
vince her that there was no cause for apprehen- 
sion. Opposition only served to render her 
more positive, and her sister therefore wisely 
sought, as soon as composure was restored, to 
direct her thoughts into another channel. 

“T think I will call on that poor woman 
whose case was brought up before our benevolent 
society, this afternoon. Will you go witu me, 
Lucy? Do, it will make you feel better. 
There is nothing like forgetting our own gricfs 
in ministering to those of others.” 

“If you really think | ought to go, Mary, I 
will make the effurt, but I should prefer remain- 
ing at home.” 

“ You had much better go. We will be home 
before the older children return from school, and 
Ann is at leisure to mind the little ones. Come, 
get your hat and shawl ” 

The fresh air, a pleasant walk, and the cheer- 
fulness of her sister, had in a degree dissipated 
the melancholy fancies in which Lucy hed in- 
dulged, ere they reached the humble abode to 
which their steps were directed, and her mind 
being less «engrossed with her own sorrows, she 
was better prepared to sympathize with the scene 
before her. Their knock at the door was an- 
swered by a bright-eyed litile girl of six or sev- 
en years, who invited them to walk in, for 
“mother was busy and could not come to the 
door.” 

Upon entering, they found the mother bend- 
ing over a cot upon which lay a man hardly past 
the prime of life. He appeared to be in great 
bodily pain, and his wife was endeavoring to do 
what she could for his relief. Two children 
younger than the little gir! who had admitted 
them, were playing around the floor. 

“ Your husband has met with a sad accident,” 
remarked Mrs. Ashby, as she approached the 
bed. 

“* He has indeed, ma’am,” replied the woman, 
looking up and curtseying to her visitors; “ but 
we fave reason to be thankfal that his life is 
spared. He is in great pain this afternoon, but 
the doctor said we must expect this.” 

“How did he meet with this misfortune?” 
asked Mary, advancing to her sister’s side, end 
looking compassionatly at the face of the poor 
sufferer. 

“ He is a bank-digger, ma’am, and while buey 





at his work three days since, the earth caved in, 
and a large mass of stones and rubbish fell upon 
him. One leg is broken, and his whole body is 
dreadfully cut and bruised. But, thank God, the 
doctor says he will do well. He is strong and 
healthy and can bear a great deal.” 

“ Did you depend entirely upon his daily la- 
bor for support, my good woman; or have you 
something laid by which will help you now that 
he is ill ?” 

“Not a cent, ma’am. John is a sober, indus- 
trious man, and as kind a husband and father as 
ever lived in the world. But we have seen hard 
times, and have had a good deal of sickness, 
which has hindered our laying by anything for 
a cloudy day. But God will provide. And is 
it not a great blessing that there are yet many 
weeks before the cold weather? He will be on 
his feet again before then. And as soon as he 
is a little better, so that I can leave him with the 
children, I can find a bit of work for myself, 
which will keep the food in our mouths.” 

“Tam glad that you can look on the bright 
side,” said Mrs. Ashby, thoughtfully. “ But it 
may be many weeks before your husband gets 
about again, and even then he may be a cripple.” 

“No fear of that, I trust, ma’am. I always 
try to look up when misfurtunes come upon us. 
It is the only way to get along; and besides, it 
seems like distrusting Providence to be too anx- 
ious and fretful like. We must do the best we 
can to help ourselves, and then be content with 
what comes.” 

“Your case has been brought before the be- 
nevolent society, and something will no doubt be 
done for your relief.” 

“ A great deal has been done already, ma’am. 
The doctor has offered his services free of 
charge, and several kind ladies have sent pro- 
visions of different kinds, which will last us two 
weeks, and by that time things may look bright- 
er, and’ I may get out to work.” 

“ We will hope so, at least,” said Mary, com- 
ing to her sister’s relief, for Mrs. Ashby was al- 
most overpowered by the determined hopeful- 
ness of the woman, which formed a strong con- 
trast to her own anxious temperament. 

Placing a dollar in her hand, and promising 
to see her again soon, the sisters left the cottage. 
At the door they stopped to speak to the chil- 
dren, who were playing happily with some little 
blocks which they had collected from a new 
building near to them. 

“You must be good children, now your father 
is so ill,” said Mrs. Ashby, patting the curly 
head of the youngest. “Are you not very sorry 
he is hurt ?” 

“We are very sorry and very glad,” replied 
the eldest girl, looking up with a smile. “ Moth- 
er says we must be very glad that he was not 
killed, and we are very sorry that he is sick, and 
we will try to be good.” 

“ That is right,” was the reply. as the ladies 
passed on. 

“ A good lesson for me, I suppose you think, 
Mary,” said Mrs. Ashby with a half smile, after 
they had walked some distance in silence. 

“ A good lesson for us all, Lucy, if you mean 
the cheerful faith of that poor woman. Such a 
spirit is of more value than earthly riches.” 

“It is, indeed. Would that I possessed it. 
But it is impossible. It is a part of my very 
nature to be anxious and apprehensive of ap- 
proaching ills.” 

“And yet it is possible to overcome this weak- 
nes3, my dear sister. For the sake of your hus- 
band ard children will younottry? How many 
sad hours you pass from the indulgence of vain 
fears which are never realized. To-day, for in- 
stance, you have been miserable.” 

“And perhaps with some cause, Mary. 
You must not think all my fears imaginary un- 
til William returns to call them so.” 

“Tam willing to await his coming, provided 
you will promise that if that apprehension proves 
groundless, you will never again make yourself 
unhappy by endeavoring to peep into the fu- 
ture, which is very wisely a closed book to us 
poor mortals.” 

“1 will make no rash promises, Mary; but I 
will confess to you that new thoughts and feel- 
ings have been awakened this afternoon which 
will not soon be forgotten. Iam well aware that 
my happiness and that of my family is often im- 
paired by this defect in my character, but I feel 
no strength to struggle against it.” 

“ We must look to the source of all strength, 
dear sister. We are nothing but weakness in 
ourselves. But see, there are the children com- 
ing to meet us,—Willie and Clara and babies 
and all. It is later than I thought.” 

An early tea was soon prepared that the chil- 
dren might have their usual evening frolic, and 
get to rest a little before their customary hour. 

Mrs. Ashby had not forgotten her new-born 
resolutions, and yet she could not but express 
some anxiety respecting her eldest boy, little 
Willie. 

“ Only think, Mary, he is not asleep yet,’’ she 
exclaimed, as she returned from a fourth visit to 
his room. “And he is very restless. 
think he is ill?” 

Her sister replied by pointing smilingly to the 
clock. 

“Tt still wants half an hour of Willie’s bed 
time. No wonder that he 
wakeful.” 

“Very true. 


Do you 


is restless and 


I never thought of that,” was 
the unusually cheerful reply ; and with a praise- 
worthy efforteMrs. Ashby aciually waited until 
five minutes after the ha'f hour had expired be 
fore she again went to Willic’s room. 
great relief he was sleeping quietly. 

As she descended the stairs, her fushand’s 
step was heard in the hall. She sprang forward 
to meet him, with all her apprehensions of im- 
pending ill rushing vividly to her mind. 

He greeted her in his usual quiet affectionate 
manner. 

“Children all asleep,” he exclaimed, as he 
entered the sitting room. “ That is well. 1 will 
have my frolic with them in the morning. And 
where is Mary ?” 

“Gone to her room, I think. I left her here 
a short time since.” 

“Well, give me my tea, Lucy, and sit down 
by my side while I tell you a bit of good news.” 


‘Lo her 








“ Good news; William? You are trifling with 
me.” 

“ Assuredly not. Did you ever know me 
guilty of such a proceeding? Why should I not 
have good news to tell you ?” 

‘But you looked so grave and thoughtfal, and 
were altogether so unlike yourself, that I feared 
some misfortune had befallen us.” 

“‘ And have been borrowing trouble all the af. 
ternoon as usual. Forgive me, Lucy, but I real- 
ly wish you would not do so.” 

“I will try to do better, William. But tell me 
the good news.” 

“You remember my little speculation in those 
western lands. It has turned out better than I 
could have imagined, and will bring me in ten 
or fifteen thousand, clear profit.” 

“Ten or fifteen thousand?) Why William.” 

“Tt is true; but this is not the best of it. The 
old homestead of your father’s, which you have 
sorrowed for so long, is offered for sale at a bar- 
gain, and if you still desire it I will purchase it 
for you to-morrow.” 

“If I desire it! My dear husband, it would 
make me perfectly happy. But can this be pos- 
sible? It seems like a dream.” 

“No dream at all, Lucy. You may consider 
the thing as settled, for 1 have the refusal of the 
old place till to-morrow. I went round there at 
dinner time, which caused me to be a litile late,” 

‘And I fancied there was some great trouble 
in your business, and that we were to be reduced 
to actual want.” ; 

“Never mind that now. Only promise me 
that all these fancies shall be left behind when we 
remove to our new home. Let this be an era in 
our lives, and one of the distinguishing events 
shall be a firm resolution from my dear wife that 
she will have no troubles but what are real. Af- 
flictions will come and strength to bear them 
will come also; but it is worse than useless to 
mar our happiness by imaginary ills.” 

“It is indeed, William, and I will endeavor to 
get the better of this folly. But where is sister 
Mary? She must share in our joy.” 

“ Here is sister Mary,” was the reply, as her 
sister entered at the next moment. “ But did you 
speak of sharing your joy, Lucy? And how 
happy you look. What has become of the 
failure ?” 

“It has vanished with the rest of my train of 
misfortunes, Mary; and in its place has come 
such unlooked-for h You cannot guess 
in a month.” 

But something in sister Mary’s face told that 
she did not need to guess. A whisper: from her 
brother-in-law, at noon, had told her at least a 
part of the secret, but he had charged her to 
keep it until evening. 

“ And why, William,” asked Lucy somewhat 
reproachfully, “ why could you not have saved 
me those anxious hours ?” 

“You must forgive me, dear Lucy. The les- 
son was for your own good. I saw the state of 
mind in which you were indulging, and I deter- 
mined to wait until evening, and let you see how 
far away such uncalled for fears would lead you. 
Am I forgiven ?” - 

‘I deserved the lesson, and I cannot reproach 
you, William. And I suppose I must forgive 
sister Mary, also, although one word from her 
could have turned my sorrow into joy.” 

“Tt shall all be joy now, dear Lucy. The 
words were several times upon my lips, but I 
felt that I ought not to interfere with a course 
which William saw to be right, Mut did my best 
to comfort you in other ways.” 

“ And succeeded very well, my sister. The 
lesson at the cottage was a good one, and well 
prepared my mind for this. Henceforth J will 
endeavor never to borrow trouble, but ever to 
bear in mind that, ‘suflicient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.’ ” , 
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LIFE IN RUSSIA—LIVING IN CASKS, 


A peasant here is a wretched-looking being— 
dirty, ill clad and hungry-looking. His shaggy 
beard, huge boots outside his trowsers, dingy 
blue frock, and rough cap, speak of hardships of 
all kinds. But give him his short black pipe, 
and spirits enough to madden him and then to 
stupefy him, and he will not complain of his des- 
tiny. The female of the same class is even more 
easily contented. The tub residences to which [ 
referred are among the features of the monster 
market here, and they are inhabited by women. 
Elevation, ground ge and other architectural 
contrivances, are all contprehended in a single 
effort. A large black cask, somewhat resem- 
bling a sugar hogshead, is laid on its side, and 
the house is built. A quantity of hay is laid 
inside, and the house is furnished. The lad 
gets in upon the hay, and the house is inhabited. 
Before the entrance of the mansion she strews 
the onions, tomatoes, or whatever else she may 
vend, and during the hours of business she sits 
in the tub, smokes her pipe, chatters with her 
customers, and says her prayers. After business 
is over she ascertains in which quarter the wind 
stirs—turns the close end of her tub towards that 
quarter, and creeps to rest in peace and tran- 
quiility. But some of these women are ambi- 
tious, and take to building. They do not, in- 
deed, demand marble staircases and mahogany 
doors ; but they take two tubs, which are laid 
face to face, at a distance of three or four feet— 
and over the interstice, tubs and all, is placed a 
water-tight canvass. The fair occupant (and 
two or three whom I saw, though not literally 
fair, were extremely pretty) has then two rooms, 
besides a hall; but this luxury is not adopted b 
the older class, who think that we ought to ad- 
here to the customs of our ancestors.— /iussians 
in the South. 





* <= 
THE POST-OFFICE. 

There is no better place to view human nature 
in its various phases than to survey the counte- 
nances of a crowd of pcople as they retire from 
the post office window. Disappointment, sor- 
row, pleasure, each has an impress on some 
countenance; an elderly woman appexrs—she 
soon receives the same negative answer that she 
has heard for the last month. As she slowly re- 
tires you can plainly read despair. A merchant 
hurriedly walks up and receives a letter; the en- 
velope is broken, but he finds no expected remit- 
tance; he retires a disappointed man. The 
young lady in the full flush of youthful hopes, 
receives an expected letter from her lover ; has- 
tily the seal is broke; you can see her face 
wreathed and illuminated with smiles, as the 
contents are perused. A daughter of Erin has- 
tens away to find some one to tell her the secrets 
contained in her letter. Truly, the cheap post- 
age system has a two-fold effect to quickly dis- 
seminate information that shall bring happiness 
to some, and misery to others.— Exchange paper. 
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—CoNTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. — 


GOSSIP OF PARIS. 
The Paris correspondent of the Boston Post 
gives the following interesting bit of gossip :— 
“A remarkable pretty Polish countess, the 
Countess O ski, is just making a marked 
sensation among certain circles in Paris. It 
would be difficult to imagine a person more gra- 
ciously original; she says nothing and does 
nothing like other women; her language and 
fashions are most deliciously strange ; she cre- 
ates modes the most piquante, and her toilettes 
are always excessively picturgsque. Other la- 
dies find their pets in lap-dogs, in spaniels and 
King Charleses, but my charming Polish friend 
has, in preference, a huge wolf! When she 
receives visits, either in her saloon or in her 








We give the opening chapters of a new and i 


i + Nell Noel, the Ligh: "s Trea- 
norellotn eee of England, France aud Ttaly, by Gxo. 


P. Buante™ derson’s Thanksgiving Day,” a tale by Ho- 
nario ALOE ale of the 17th Century,” by G. Porwax 
Urrevilie and Benny’s Rainy Holidays,” a story by Mrs. 
ery SoUhe Shoulders,” a sketch by Mrs. M. B. 
"ete et Mat somes W er iioretsne 

The Winds of November,” poem by Mrs. Sanaa E. 


Dawes. 
“ God,” verees by Wittiam R. Lawnence. 
pn jet Mirror,” stanzas by Eveua M. F, Bexsa- 


MIN. 
oe W thee,” lines by Mrs. M. W. Curtis. 
“ eg Moslem,” stanzas by WILLIAM MaraER. 


ARTICLES DECLINED. 

Jor’s Dream,” * Why love things of Earth,” 
“ payne “The Shipwreck,” ‘Speak kindly unto 
All,” = Whom the Lord loveth He chas ” “Ode to 
Great Britain,” ‘* The first Frost of Autumn,” “ Things I 
Love,’ ‘I think of thee,” ‘ Speak in Kindness,” 4 B 
Flowers fo Corolla ra Cris’ » uD? Anna, Sweet 
Peace of Mind,” **The Dead Lover's Grave.” 





GOSSIP ABOUT WASHINGTON STREET. 

‘A walk on Washington Street of a fine after- 
noon is one of the pleasantest episodes in the 
day of a citizen or sojourner. The street itself 
is strongly characteristic, as strongly individual- 
ized as the Via Sacra of the Romans, or the 
Regent Street of London. To be sure, it is 
changing very fast, but its tortuous course car- 
ries us back to the oldest times, when, perhaps, 
it was a cart-path on the farm of the Rev. Wm. 
Blackstone, the eccentric but excellent settler of 
Trimount. The founders of great cities ought, 
if possible, to be prophets, and to provide for the 
wants of futurity; but who of the poor deci- 
mated settlers, who were driven by pestilence 
and want of water from Charlestown, could im- 
agine that they were laying deep on the wild 
shore the foundations of a city, which would be 
the second city am importance of the greatest 
free empire of the world? It requires no great 
stretch of charity to forgive our fathers the sinu- 
osity and narrowness of the main artery of the 
city. 

In the midst of the superb palaces that rise 
around us, piling their freestone and marble to 
the skies, there are yet lingering many unoblit- 
erated features that recall the past. There is the 
old State House, at once quaint, antique and el- 
egant, the mute witness of the most thrilling of 
revolutionary dramas, but on which utilitarians 
look with an evil eye, and even dare to pro- 
nounce a stumbling-block in the path of prog- 
ress. We have never felt easy about the old 
State House, since the sacrilegious hand of im- 
provement swept away the old town pump. 
Then, here and there, are a few such venerable 
buildings, as “Ticknor’s,” at the corner of School 
Street. These serve to remind us of the time 
when every principal joint of that spinal column, 
which we call Washington Street, bore a sepa- 
raie name. First, we walked along Cornhill—at 
School Street, the avenue became Marlborough 
Sureet— from Winter, it was Newbury Street, 
and then continued its existence as Orange 
Street till it passed into Roxbury. The fact is, 
our fathers had a certain number they were 
bound to de honor to, and instead of quarrelling 
about the name of a street, they very wisely set- 
thd she matter by dividing it into imaginary 
fractions, and christening each portion separ- 
ately —a very excellent plan, but sadly perplex- 
ing to the stranger. 

Washington Street has, perhaps, reached its 
acme of splendor and vitality—it is suffering 
now from plethora, like a man who has too 
much blood ia his veins. There are times when 
a perfect living barricade is erected between the 
inhabitants of opposite sides, and they seem on 
the point of eternal separation. Shop-keepers 
are beginning to dodge out of the crowd, and 
step into side-streets ; they will ke soon cutting 
round corners, and then Washington Street will 
have a rival. 

When one sees the evidences of luxury around 
him—the costly jewelry piled up in store after 
store, the sumptuous furniture, the silks and 
Satins, and plumes, and all the pomp, pride, cir- 
cumstance of fashion, he sometimes trembles, 
lest peradventure the ghost of some Puritan an- 
cestor should pop up through a coal-hole in the 
side-walk, like the ghost of Banquo in Macbeth, 
with his steeple-crowned hat, plain, pinched 
cloak, and sour visage, and denounce the sinful- 
ness of modern times, with pleasant references 
to the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah. Yet, mid- 
way between the Puritan past and the young 
American present, there was a period when 
splendor of attire, outshining far the bravery of 
to-day, characterized the citizens of Boston. If 
one of Copley’s full lengths could step down 
from the canvass and light in Washington 
Street, with laced hat, scarlet velvet coat embroi- 
dered with gold, gold-embroidered satin waist- 
coat, diamond knee and shoe-buckles, and gold- 
headed cane, even the spendthrifts of the 19th 
century would stand agape at the wondrous mag- 
nificence of their great-grandfathers. 
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A Hint.—Wear your learning, like your 
watch, in a private pocket, and don’t pull it out 
to show that you have one; but if you are asked 
what o’clock it is, tell it. 





OFTEN WANTED, RARELY FOUND.—Next to 


& policeman, there is nothing so absent as pres- 
ence of mind. 





A Revence Currer.—A householder who 
runs away without paying his taxes. 


» 


boudoir, the wolf is couched at her feet ; when 
she promenades in her carriage on the Champs 
Elysees, or on foot at ‘the Bois de Cologne, he 
is always her companion. It is a superb crea- 
ture, originally from the forests of Lithuania, 
remarkable for its size, its fallow tint, and its 
large burning eyes ; bearing, nevertheless, with 
singular humility, about his neck, the evidence 
of his slavery, viz., a gold collar, with the name 
of his mistress engraved upon its surface. Un- 
der such formidable escort the countess can ven- 
ture anywhere, at any hour, in the city or out of 
it. She can employ him, either to defend her 
from robbers, or to eloigner the indiscreet, the 
troublesome, or the ennuyeux. It is thus that a 
German pianist, a species of musical Don Juan, 
who has lately arrived in Paris, was made to ex- 
perience a terrible fright, and to this day he ex- 
claims upon the barbarity which induces a com- 
panionship so harrowing to a susceptible dispo- 
sition like his own. It appears that he was pre- 
sented at one of the Countess’s receptions, and 
was at once enraptured with the elegance of her 
person and the wit which sparkled in her con- 
versation. Emboldened by the cordiality with 
which she met his efforts to play the excessively 
amiable, he asked and obtained permission to 
visit her tete-a-tete the succeeding morning. He 
quitted her apartment overjoyed at her kindness, 
and filled with a fine appreciation of the graces 
of his talent and the personal advantages which 
enabled him so successfully to besiege the hearts 
of the adorable sex ; and after a tranquillizing 
night, presented himself at a proper hour in 
the morning at the door of the Countess’s apart- 
ment. He was ushered into the waiting-room, 
and what was his terror on finding himself sud- 
denly face to face with the fierce, uncouth Lith- 
uanian. I leave you to imagine the scene. He 
nearly fainted from fear, and barely found 
strength enough to save himself from sudden 
flight. He gained the door, however, and utter- 
ing piercing shrieks, bounded out of the hotel. 
Farther particulars of the event have not been 
fully divulged, but a little tact and experience 
enables us to form a very correct idea of the 
kind of temerity which invoked the protection 
of the animal. At all events, no argument can 
persuade the unfortunate pianist to hazard an- 
other visit to the countess.” 





EFFECT OF FEAR. 

Boachet, a French author of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, states that the physicians at Montpelier, 
which was then a great school of medicine, had 
every year two criminals, the one living and the 
other dead, delivered to them for dissection. 
Hé relates that upon one occasion they tried 
what effect the mere expectation of death would 
have upon a subject in perfect health, and in or- 
der to this experiment they told the gentleman 
(for such was his rank) who was placed at their 
discretion, that as the easiest mode of taking 
away his life, they would employ the means 
which Seneca had chosen for himself, and would 
therefore open his veins in warm water. Ac- 
cordingly they covered his face, pinched his feet 
without lancing them, and set them in a foot- 
bath, and spoke to each other as if they saw that 
the blood was flowing freely, and life departing 
with it. The man remained motionless; and 
when, after a while, they uncovered his face, 
they found him dead. 





Civit War.—In a Chinese town, containing 
a million of inhabitants, there have been fifty 
thousand executions within the last ten years. 
Speaking of the horrors of the civil war now rag- 
ing through a great part of the empire, Dr. Par- 
ker, the surgeon missionary, at Canton, thus al- 
ludes, in a lester in the Boston Traveller, to some 
recent acts ef the most revolting cruelty: “ Cap- 
tives were carried on poles, their hands and feet 
being tied like pigs ; otaers were brought in on 
the points of sharp bamboos; some have their 
ears cutoff; others are hamstrung.” 





Goop Ipga.—“ An old sea captain,” in the 
Boston Transcript suggests, as a method of sav- 
ing human life on steamships, a sufficient num- 
ber of life-boats to accommodate the passengers 
and crew ; each boat to be provided with a com- 
pass, water, and food, and placed under the com- 
mand of an officer of the vessel. As each per- 
son takes passage in the vessel, he is also ticket- 
ed for a position in one of the life-beats ; so that 
in case of accident, each one knows where he 
belongs. 

-—-o+>- 

Ovursipge Boston.— Since the Dorchester 
turnpike was made free, the Traveller says a new 
impetus has been given to the town. About one 
hundred dwelling houses are now in progress of 
erection. Some of these are very large, hand- 
some and expensive structures. 

ai Se 

Bariov’sa History or Cuna—This beok 
has passed to its third edition, making ten thou- 
sand copies. Those who fcel an interest in the 
“ Queen of the Antilles,” will find much to grat- 
ify them in this book. 

~—»pces?————""" 

Keerine a Looxour —The Black Warrior, 
from Havana, with dates te the 28th ult., brings 
intelligence that a Spanish fleet will shortly 
cruise off our principal ports. 





+—-oe > 
A Sxtrier.—The liquor retailers of Tus- 
cumbia, Ala, have all closed their houses. A 





tax of $1000 acted as a settler. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
“Four hostile newspapers,” said Napoleon, 
“are more to be feared than 100,000 bayonets.” 
Three hundred returning emigrants sailed from 
New York for Liverpool on the 1st inst. 
A vindictive temper is not only uneasy to oth- 
ers, but to them that have it. 
The annual war is now raging between the 
Philadelphia oystermen and the Marylanders. 
Oak wood in Richmond, Va., is $3 50 a cord; 
prime butter 14 to 17¢, common, 8 to 10. 
«It is better to prevent a quarrel beforehand, 
than to revenge it afterwards. 
According to the latest census, the population 
of the Republic of Mexico is 1,853,395. 
In Albany, during the past season, there have 
been 700 cases of cholera—280 proving fatal. 

Other vices choose to be in the dark, but pride 
loves always to be seen in the light. 

Jacob Timanus died at Howard, Md., of joy 
at the return of his son from California. 

Rich silver ore has been found in large quan- 
tities on the Chattahochee River, Georgia. 

Passion has its foundation in nature; virtue is 
acquired by the improvement of our reason. 

Bituminous coal costs in England $2 00 per 
ton, freightage about $2 00 a ton to this country. 

The work progresses rapidly on the new steam 
frigate Merrimac at the Charlestown navy yard. 

Judgment is the throne of prudence, and si- 
lence is its sanctuary. 

The depot of the Western Railroad in Pitts- 
field was recently destroyed by fire. 

The copper mines recently discovered at Wood- 
stock, N. B., are likely to prove valuable. ~ 

To pardon faults of error, is but justice to the 
failings of our nature. 

The Exchange Bank of Robert Codd, in Buf- 
falo, has suspended payment. 

Wm. Darry has been sentenced at Buffalo to 
be hung, for the murder of his wife. 

The loss to American underwriters by the 
Arctic will be over half a million. 

Nancy Loomis was fatally burned by a cam- 
phene lamp at Halifax, Ct. 

The man who run up a column of figures, 
tumbled down and was hurt very badly, 

FASCINATIONS OF THE STAGE. 

“I would rather be a needle-woman than an 
actress,” said M’ile Mars, in the days of her 
triumph, to a young girl of fortune, who con- 
sulted her about appearing on the stage. Yet 
has the theatre is fascination, which endears it 
ever afterwards to those who have once had 
a success within its walls. Brunet, when he had 
retired from the stage, used to go to the green- 
room of the Varietes every night, dressed for a 
part, although he had no part to play. “I am 
able to cheat myself,” he used to say, “ with the 
notion that the call boy is going to shout my 
name ; and this dress strengthens my illusion.” 
One day he asked to play the part of a man 
who did not appear upon the stage, but had sim- 
ply to knock three times at a door behind the 
scenes. For this part he dressed himself most 
carefully. The person knocking was supposed 
to be an old landlord, and Brunet was most ex- 
cellently made up for the part. ‘This love of the 
theatre did not forsake the old gentleman, even 
when he had retired to Fontainebleau. Here he 
used to offer his gratuitous services to the direc- 
tor of the local company. Potier, too, declared 
that a deep melancholy always came over him 
when he passed the scene of his successes. 
Then there was Odry, who, when he had left 
Varietes, played comedie burgeoise at Courbevoie, 
rather than not act at all. Ordinary actresses, 
however, leave the stage easily. When the bird 
of youth has sung its sarcastic song on her thir- 
tieth birthday, she sees with horror that a spec- 
tre in a high dress is appearing on her horizon, 
and then she thinks of a chateau on the lake of 
Como. 





THE CHOLERA, 

It is estimated that since the year 1817 the 
cholera has swept off fifty millions of the world’s 
inhabitants. It has done its direful work every- 
where : on the borders of the White Sea, on the 
slopes of the Himmalahs, and on the sands of 
Arabia. In 1819 it passed in silence and safety 
by a city which stood upon the plain, where 
its ravages were expected, but clambered up 
a rugged rock to invade the citadel “of Jara- 
gurth, in India, which is built upon an isolated 
rock, at a height of one thousand feet above the 
plain. It did not pause for the military cordons 
of the czar. It burst through the troop of sixty 
thousand men by which Prussia thought to re- 
sist its progress ; nor did it heed the triple cor- 
dons of Austria, but descended into the streets 
of Vienna, and destroyed more of the nobility 
and people belonging to the upper classes of so- 
ciety than it had at any other place. 





An App_e TREE OF “THE OLDEN TimE.”— 
Moses Stebbins, of South Deerfield, (Mass.) has 
an apple tree which the Amherst Express says 
was planted about one hundred years ago. It is 
18 feet in circumference near the surface of the 
ground, and nearly 15 feet one yard above, covers 
an area by its spreading branches of about 70 
feet in diameter, and bears a sweet apple called 
the “ bellybound.” 

—_—__—_+—=» «+e —_______— 

Heavy Damaces.—Four thousand dollars 
were awarded to Charlotte Russell, on the 26th 
ult., a8 damages sustained in an omnibus, which 
through the carelessness of the driver got jammed 
between the up town and down train of the Har- 
lem cars in New York. 
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Dury orr Coats.—A petition to Congress 
to repeal all duties mow existing by law upon 
the introduction of foreign coals, is now circu- 
lating in Boston, and has already been signed 
by many respectable merchants and others. 








Botn Pavrers.—In renewing subscriptions 
upon the Flag and Pictorial, let our readers re- 
member that by enclosing four dollars they obtain 
both papers for one yrar. 

Loycevity.—Ann Smith, aged one hundred 
years, died in Bucks county on the 12th ult. She 





leaves two hundred descendants. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
For the present week embraces the following contents : 
** The Indian’s P: ‘M Forget,’ ” 

by Mrs. Consus tom” pax PR, 
‘* Notes of Foreign Travel,’ No. 24, by F. Guzason. 

6 ‘The Captain's Protege,” a tale by Mrs. CanoLing 
ENB. 

a ,” No. 11, by Taomas Buurivcn. 

“ The Rivailet,” lines by Mrs. M. W. Curris. 

“ Kiss me, Mama,” a poem. 

“ Autumn’s Crown,” verses by J. H. Rezves. 

“ Song,” by CO. Cantwarear. 

“ Words of Socrates,” lines by Wutiam A. Kenyon. 
“Queen Anne and her Clock,” stanzas by Joux F. 


Weisnamrnt, Jr. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
amie ner Sets ten 
ts, ew a lace 
he by rcituems ot Brooklyn. 4 


Representation of a Swiss Gymnastic Festival. 

ae le ee a ay Tine 
shore us 

and Mother of Hockey Long. therned Som Uretta; 

Spindle Shell and its Operculum; Otaheitan Hook for 

en a Se oe 

pee’ 

A series of views representing Scenery in Boston Har- 
bor; first, Back Channel; second, Main Channel; third, 
Fort Independence; and views of an ancient Tombstone, 
and « Monunient on Castle Island. 

View of the Palace of the Tuileries, Paris. 

A representation of that curious insect, the Bomb 
Paphia, or Sik Worm of Bengal. Sn 

Portrait of George Christy, the Ethiopian Delineator. 
and of characters in which he appears. 5 
0 ona een danseuses, Taglioni, Soom 

. Grisi Grahn, as appeared together a 
de Quatre at her majesty’s theatre, London. 

*,* The Picroniat is for sale at all the Periodical Depota 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 





Foreign Stems. 





Tron ore, of quality, and in great abun- 
dance, is found in the colony of Liberia, in 
Africa. 


- It is said that Lord Raglan will be made a 
Field Marshal when Sebastopol is taken, with a 
pension of fifty thousand pounds. 

A sheaf of wheat was recently suspended from 
the altar of the church in the little village of 
Epingham, England, on the occasion of the re- 
cent Thanksgiving for the bountiful harvest. 

William Walker, of London, has bequeathed 
£1000 to the poor of his native city, Perth, the 
income to be expended in blankets, coals, and 
oatmeal in the month of November in each year, 
forever. 

Another Eastern celebrity is said to be on his 
way to England, the Puttialla Radschah, who 
will come with more than Eastern magnificence, 
and has set apart the sum of three hundred thou- 
sand pounds for his expenses during his visit. 

A man named Law is in custody in London 
on suspicion of having murdered a handsome 
looking factory girl, by having thrown her out 
of « third-class railway iage when within a 
few miles of a tunnel on the Northern 
Railway. vd 

Twenty-six years ago, a miner fell into the 
shaft of the Penandrea mine, in Cornwall, Eng- 
land, and all the exertions to recover the body 
were unavailing. Shortly after the shaft was 
closed up and the miners stopped working. In 
April last the shaft was re-opened by another 
company, and a few weeks since the remains of 
the missing miner were discovered. An inquest 
was held and the jury returmgd a verdict of acci- 
dental death. 


——e 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Trifles lighter than straws are levers in the 
building up of character. 

The foundation of political happiness is confi- 
dence in the integrity of man. 

To do evil for evil, is human corruption; to 
do good for good, is evil retribution; but to do 
good for evil, is Christian perfection. 

When you have no observers, be afraid of 
yourself. Observe yourself as your greatest ene- 
my; so shall you become your greatest friend. 

Think before you speak, and consider before 
you promise. Take time to deliberate and ad- 
vise; but lose no time in exeeuting your reso- 
lutions. 


The worst passions frequently border upon 
the best or better; the dark upon the bright; as 
the most frightfal precipices often overlook the 
most beantiful scenery. 

It is of the utmost moment not to make mis- 
takes in the use of strong measures; and firm- 
ness is then only a virtue when it accompanies 
the most perfect wisdom. 

Good breeding is the art of showing men by 
external signs the ieternal regard whicn we have 
for them. It arises from good sense, improved 
by conversing with good company. 

Affectation in any part of our carriage, is 
lighting up a candle to our defects, and never 
fails to make us be taken notice of, either as 
wanting sense or wanting sincerity. 

Experience acts upon some individuals like 
beat upon certain bodies in nature, rendering 
some fluid, and others solid. So does the expe- 
rience of life soften or harden the human heart. 


A man who does not possess a particular tal- 
ent, satisfies himself by despising it; he removes 
this obstacle which stands between him and 
merit, and by this means he finds himself ona 
level with him whose labors he is afraid of. 





Joker's Budget. 


A lieutenant’s widow writes to complain that 
her heart is left tenantless ! 

A breeder of Shanghais says that one of these 
fowls when eating corn, takes one peck at a time. 

As a proof of the hardness of the times, there 
is a man in Ohio who kills only half a pig ata 
time. 

What's in a name ?—“ Tunis Love Snook ” 
has been appointed by Lord Elgin, Notary Pub- 
lic in Upper Canada. 

“ Buck, what is the name of your lead horse ?” 
“He name Xerxes, sar.” ‘And what do you 
eall the one behind him ?” “Arter Xerxes, sar.” 

The celebrated ‘‘ Doesticks,”’ describing a New 
York boarding-house, says you can always tell 
when they get a new hired girl, by the color of 
the hairs in the biscuit. 

Never set yourself up for a musician, just be- 
cause you have got drums in your ears; nor 
believe yourself a school-teacher, merely because 
yon have a pupil in your eye. 

The Worcester Palladium observes, with ra- 
gard to the inflated prices of real estate, that it 
is rumored that some of the specula’ors in real 
estate in that city have it in contemplation to 
sell land by the pound. 

A barber in Vermont is reported to have three 
razors of extraordinary power. The first is so 
sharp that it goes alone; the second has to be 
held back, and the third cuts about a quarter of 
an inch before the edge! Sharp shavers, those. 

The Boston Bee says: An absent minded 
gentleman, on the Common the other day, while 
killiag time by throwing astick into the frog 
pond, for his dog to jump in for and fetch out, 
inadvertently plunged in himself, and came 
swimming to the shore with the stick between 
his teeth, to the great amusement of the spec- 
tators. 








Quill and Stissors. 


The Melville gold mine of Virginia ts said to 
be yielding well during the present depressed 
state of the mining interests of the country. 
‘The company have cut through « new vein, the 
Sowers > of Me ‘. not known = cut 
through in search for clay to plaster side 
sage, Tecra nena fa 
is said to be of ex the 
vein promises to i in size and abundance 
of the ore. 

Some miscreant attempted on a recent even- 
ing to throw vitriol in the face of 
= cg Bouchelle ages nyvinong 

allace, composer) as she was 
Metropolitan Theatre, New York cit 1"y 

with friends. She escaped the blow aimed 
‘or her face, but received the contents of a hortle 
of vitriol on her dress. The miscreant is sup- 
to be a who had previously sent 

ame B. threatening letters. 

A batcher in Athens, Ohio, has been in the 
habit of nabbing the cows, making beef 
of them, and then selling t out to the owners 
at by ter eet The hide and horns of 
one having been found ata 
an investigation was had. "The benches sel” 
ing @ rat in season, sloped to parts unknown. 


z 





Mrs. Sall of N. 
widow of late Samuel Get, Boe iad 
recently, very suddenly, 70. She was found 
dead, sitting in a chair, a 
her , and looking at it as if in the act of 
reading. She had on, and her feet 


Judge Knowlton, of the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin, has been arrested and held to bail in 
the sum of $10,000, at the instance of Caleb 
Cushing. The diffical 


nity gro 
tion granted by Judge 
Cushing vs. Hungerford. 

In Orange, Conn.,a son of Mr. Benjamin 
Somers, eight years of fell down a well, 
2 striking be a ad 

€ operation o 
pertocreed, and be Wik pet 

The Star sa: 


tirm to whom was 0 the govern- 
Seana h soaat Ce poll cobs eanthe melee ee 
to the administrator of the deceased. 

‘An extensive movement is now on foot in 
of a bill by Par- 


, 
States Homestead Bill. This would at once, as 
the Canadians think, attract emigration to that 
country. 

Five ocean steamers have been lost during the 
present year, the melancholy list being as fol- 
lows :— City of G , the Franklin, the 
Baegbolity. City of Philadelphia, and the 
ic. 


The expenses of the of the city of 
Melbourne are said to be wholly paid from licen- 
ses to public houses, and the fines of drunkards, 
granted and imposed by the police court. 

A new steamer, the Plymouth Rock, has been 
put upon the Stonington line, which is described 
us a triumph of naval architecture, and luxn- 


single marriageable fe . Here is a 
for some of the superabundant female popala- 
uon of New Englaad. : 

The richest man in Providence is Thomas P. 
Ives. He is put down at $1,825,700, and is 
taxed $10,223 26. He is said to be worth about 
three millious. 

A servant girl, Margaret Colt, in Jersey City, 
was burned with campliene recently, and died 
on the next day. She was filling a lamp while 


it was baruing. 
unday, the 5th inst., the 


In the town of Crockett, Texas, there is not a 
chance 


On the morning of 8 
body of Mr. Joseph White, of Clinton, Me., was 
found frozen to death, with a keg of ram be- 
side it. 


Sir Walter Scott, with his vinety deh vol- 
umes, is the most voluminous of English, as 
Cooper, who fathers thirty-three, is of American 
authors. 

Mr. William W. Story, son of the late Justice 
Story, now in Italy, has finished a statue of his 
father, on which he has been some time en- 
gaged. 

A German writer observes, there is such a 
searcity of thieves in England, that they are 
obliged to offer a reward for their discovery. 


Miss Elizabeth Green, of Oldtown, has ob- 
tained a verdict of $1625 against Mr. De Wolf 
for breach of marriage promise. 

Rachel has an engagement at the French 
Theatre, in Paris, which will keep her there till 
the 10th of March. 

The disposable income of the Duke of Suth- 
erland is greater, it is said, than Queen Vic- 
toria’s. 

In the United States there is one church for 
every 646 of the population. 

A letter from Leghorn gives a sad account of 
the health of Rossini. 

Counterfeit quarter eagles, which almost defy 
detection, are in circulation. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. Thomas (. Brown 
to Miss Sarah K. Bowers. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. James Herman to Miss Char- 
lotte 8. Burnham. 

By Rev. Mr. Southgate, Mr. Amos H. Brainard, of B., 
to Miss Elizabeth Curran, of [oronte, L. C. 

B, Rev Mr. Smithett, Mr. John irving to Miss Mary 
J. Moody. 

At Cambridge, by Rev Mr Packard, Mr. Elijah R. Os- 
good, of Columbus, 0., to Miss Rachael Giddens 

At Newton, by Kev. L. Cutler, Mr. J. EB. Porter, of Had- 
ley, to Miss Electa 8. Montague, of N. 

At Needham, by Rev. Mr. Channing, Mr. Timothy N. 
Smith to Miss Everline Bird. 

At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Briggs, Mr. Jonathan Ropes, Jr, 
of 8., to Miss Abby L. Burding, of Danvers. 

At Danvers, Dr. 5. M Lord to Miss 8. E., daughter of 
Hion. Robert 8. Daniels. 

At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. John Hague to Miss 
Eliza Barton. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. John G. Allen 
to Miss Mary G. Taber. 

At Westboro’, by Rev. Mr. Cady, Mr. Samuel Seaver to 
Miss Mary E. Adams, both of Hopkinton. 

At Buth Me., Kev. Eliphaiet Whittlesey to Miss A. Au- 
gusta Patten. 











, Deaths, | 


In this city, Mrs. Kilen O’Brien, 42; Widow Elizabeth 
A. Chase, formerly of Nswburyport, 75; Mrs. Elizabeth 
M. Rand, 19; Mr. Dennis Desmond, 67; Mr. John Reed, 
88; Mr. Wm. K. Wallace, a native of New Hampshire; 
Mr George E. Farrar. 22; Isabella M. Handyside, 18. 

At South Boston, Mrs. Emily A. Young. 

At Charlestown, Miss Augusta G Jenntnogs, 23. 

At Chelsea, Isabella HM. Comey, 23. 

At Roxbury, Rebecea Kidder, 74+ 

At West Cambridge, Mr. Joseph Yates, 45. 

At Medford, Mr. Joseph Blodget, 91. — 

At Lynn, Mra. Jane C. Damon, 61. 

At Salem, Mr. Benjamin F Iloward, 62. 

At Marblehead, Mc. Peter Brown, 74. 

At Danvers Mrs, Betsey F. Preston, 65. 

At Danversport, Mrs Sarah M Eaton, 19. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Pardon Brockway. 95 

At East ariigowaae, Mra. Lucy W. Mitchell, 54. 

At Quincy, Mrs. Jane S$. Styles, 50 

At Fall River, Mrs. Angeline L. Hathaway, 36 

At Leominster, Electa Gardner. $1 

At Pittsfield. Mre. Diana Werden, 90. 

At Aibion, Me , Mr Samuel Moore, 106. 

At Bath, Me., Mr. George Shepard, 30 

At Dayton, Me., Mrs. Lydia Locke, 108. 

At Brattieboro’. Vt., Mr. Zelotes Dickinson, 47. 

At Worcester, Vt., Amos Rice, Esq., 77 
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[Translated for The Flag of our Union.] 
AUTUMN, 


BY WHMAM A. KENTON. 





Woods with a remnant of your verdure erowned, 
Yellow leaves scattered o’er the grass, all hail! 

Last pleasant days! your gloomy scenes around 
Suit with my sorrow, and mine eyes regale. 


With dreamy step along the lonely stream 
1 love to wander, yet once more to view 

This paling sun; that searce one Reble beam 
Sends to my feet, the woods’ dims shadows through. 


Yes, in these autemn days, ro sad erewhile, 
Dear now the look of nature in deeay ; 

It is « friend’s adieu, the parting smile 
From lips about to elose im death for aye. 


And so, as my last earthly hours draw nigh, 
Lamenting 0’er my life-long hope destroyed, 
Of I return, once more, with envious eye, 
To view its blessings [ have not enjoyed. 


Earth, sun, all nature deantifual and sweet, 
On my grave’s brink I owe to you this tear: 
So pure the air is! all with good replete! 
And to the dying eye the sun so dear! 


I now could wish to empty to the lees 
This chalice mixed with neetar and with gall ; 
Seme drop of honey would perehance appease, 
Ere to the bottom I had drained it all. 


{Written for The Flag of oar Union.) 
THE STOLEN WILL: 
—oR, THE— 
WORKER IN THE DARK. 





BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 
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Tae scene was in a dimly lighted chamber, 
the furnitere of which was plain, but yet sub- 
stantial and costly. Upon a bed lay the form 
of an old man, whose life had reached the span 
of three-score and ten. The silvered locks were 
swept back from the pale and furrowed brow, 
and the warm clothing was drawn carefully up 
over the faintly-heaving breast. Close by the 
bedside stood a youth who was watching the 
aged sufferer with deep and painful interest. 
He had yet one more year to see ere the coming 
of legal manhood, but, young as he was, his 
handsome features showed a mature and culti- 
vated mind. His large, black, brilliant eyes 
were fall of soul and life, and his open brow 
was the seat of noble and worthy ideas. 

Such was Charles Libbey. The old man 
upon the bed was his uncle on the mother’s 
side—his name was Solomon Bolton. He had 
spent most of his life upon’ the ocean, and had 
amassed a fortune of this world’s goods. 

“Charles,” spoke the old man, in a weak 
voice, “Iam cold. The fire burns low, don’t 
it?” 

The youth turned towards the fireplace, and 
put on more wood, but he saw that the fire was 
not low, and that the room was very warm. It 
was something besides a lack of external heat 
that made the old man cold. 
~ “ Charles,” resumed the invalid, as soon as 
the youth returned to the bedside, “it’s of no 
use for me to think of holding on to this old 
hulk much longer. I’ve weathered many a 
storm in my life, but there’s one come now that 
wont blow over so easily. What do you think ?” 

The youth hesitated a moment, but he soon 
spoke. 

“ You are too good and brave a man to need 
deception at this time,” he said, with a slight 
tremulonsness in his voice. “I do not think 
that you can recover. I heard the doctor say 
80.”” 

* And yet he told me that he had hopes,” re- 
turned the old man, somewhat bitterly. “ But 
never mind; he meant well—only I would 
rather know the trath. I love you, Charles, for 
you never deceive me. You always speak boldly 
and truly.” 

The young man blushed and hung down his 
head, and in a few moments the sick man con- 
tinued : 

“ Charles, yon are a good boy, and I know 
that you have forgiven me for injustice in years 
that are passed.” 

* Speak not of that now, dear uncle.” 

“O, bat I must speak of it—it is my will. 
When your mother married a man whom I 
hated, I disearded her from my brotherly love, 
but T have repented of it since. She was a good 
girl, and a kind sister to me, but I was first hasty 
and then stubborn.” 

“* Yet she never blamed you, my uncle. She 
loved you as an only sister alone can love. She 
knew that your heart was right, and she knew, 
too, that you loved her.” 

“ So I did—so I did; and I wish I could have 
told her so before she died.” The old man’s 
lips trembled, and his eye grew moist, and for a 
while he hesitated in his speech ; but at length 
he added, while his eye grew more bright : 
** But perhaps she can look down from her home 
in heaven and see how kind I ean be to her boy. 
I hope she can, for then she will see that I love 
her child as though he were my own. I do love 
you, Charles, and I will be good to you, for you 
are goodness itself.” 

The speaker reached forth his hand as he 
ceased speaking, and the youth grasped it and 
bowed his head and wept. It was gratitude that 
moved him, for his uncle had been very kind to 
him. When he had been left an orphan, Solo- 
mon Bolton had taken him from a homeless pov- 
erty to his own house, and at the present time 
he had been a year in college upon his ancle’s 
bounty. 

“You have been too kind,” the youth mar- 
mured; “but I can appreciate it. God bless 
you for it all!” 

“‘ Ay—God has blessed me!” quickly return- 
ed the invalid. “ He has blessed me in your own 
noble self. Ihave heard from the faculty how 
rapid has been your progress in college, and how 
pure and gentlemanly has been your conduct.— 
I hope my sister can look down and smile upon 
me now. I shall meet her soon. I fvel it now ; 
it is in all my nerves and bones. Ah, I sha’n’t 
weather this storm !” 

The old man turned in his bed as he ceased 
speaking, and a low groan told that he was weak 
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and weary. Charles drew the clothes once more 
carefully over him, and then went to look out at 
the window. The stars were peeping down 
upon the earth with their many eyes of spark- 
ling light, and the snow glistened faintly beneath 
their tender rays. Light, fleecy clouds were 
skimming along close to the horizon in the dis- 
tance, and away off in the east there was a red 
glare where the moon was about to rise. The 
youth gazed out upon the wintry scene a while, 
and then he turned back and looked around in 
the great chamber. The light from the blazing 
fire cast a dull glare out into the wide space, and 
made the candle which burned near the sick 
man’s bedside seem like a dying, struggling 
spark. The clock in the hall struck ten, and 
the invalid turned over upon his side. 

“Tt is late now,” he said, in a tone weaker 
than he had before used, “and I shall sleep. Go 
and call my nurse, and then go and seck some 
rest for yourself. Go now, and come to me early 
in the morning.” 

The youth bent over and kissed the pale brow 
of his uncle, and then left the room, and in a few 
minutes afterwards the nurse entered. 

Solomon Bolton fell asleep, and the nurse sat 
down by the table upon which burned the candle, 
and began to read. She had been engaged thus 
some ten or fifteen minutes, when one of the 
doors of the apartment was carefully opened, 
and a young man entered. He was a stout, 
dark-looking man, somewhere near thirty years 
of age, and the marks upon his face, as they 
were revealed by the glare of the fire, plainly 
showed that his life, lately, at least, had been 
one of riot and dissipation. His name was Jas- 
per Bolton, and he was the child of the sick 
man’s brother. 

“Jane,” he said tothe nurse, as he approached 
the table where she sat, “ my uncle has sent for 
me, and you may retire. I will watch here antil 
he awakes.” 

The woman looked up into the man’s face, and 
a cold shudder crept throngh ‘her frame, for she 
felt an instinctive dread of his presence. She 
hesitated, and it was not until Jasper had spoken 
the second time that she arose from her seat. 
She supposed he might speak the truth, and she 
consented to leave him there. She would not 
stand between the uncle and his nephew, so she 
left the room, and as she closed the door behind 
her, the old man awoke. 

« Jane,” he called, turning heavily in his bed ; 
“ Jane, I am cold.” 

“Dear, kind uncle, Jane is not here,” said 
the dark nephew, approaching the bedside ; “but 
I have come to watch with you and care for 
you.” 

The old man started upon his elbow as he 
heard that voice, and when he saw his elder 
nephew, his eyes flashed. 

“ What—Jasper! You here?” he uttered, 
still maintaining lf upon his elbow, and 
speaking in a quick, husky tone. 

“Yes, dear uncle,” returned the relative, “I 
have come to see you, for I could not bear that 
you should die without knowing how truly your 
nephew has repented. I know—” 

“ Stop, stop,” interrupted the old man sink- 
ing back upon his pillow. “ It is too late for you 
now to talk to me of repentance, for I have tried 
you too often. O, Jasper, the time has been 
when I would have done anything for you. I 
loved you as I would have loved an own child ; 
but you have deceived me always. I could have 
pardoned your wicked course of dissipated liber- 
tinism—and I could have pardoned your darker 
crimes ; but your cool, deliberate falsehood and 
ingratitude to your old uncle has cut me to the 
soul. It is too late for you to come to me now, 
Jasper.” 

The young man turned away his head to hide 
the evil look that had come upon his face, and 
his frame trembled with ill feeling. 

“Charles Libbey has been with you,” he at 
length said, in a tone of malignancy too palpa- 
ble to be hidden. 

“ Yes—he has,” returned the old man. 

“ And you did not turn from him as you do 
from me.” 

“No—for he is noble and generous, and as 
true and virtuous as he is noble. He has been 
a son to me—a source of joy and pride.” 

‘“* He has reason to be.” 

Faure 

“Your money can work wonders in the ap- 
pearance of a man who has the power to hide 
his faults.” 

‘* Beware, Jasper, or you shall leave me now, 
never to see me again. Charles is all that he 
appears.” 

* And the dishonored child of a dishonored 
sister,” sarcastically replied the nephew. 

The old man started again to his elbow, and 
his right hand was raised as thongh he would 
have stricken a blow had he the power. For 
some moments he gazed into the face of the bad 
young man, and then he said : 

“ Leave me, Jasper. When you first spoke I 
hoped you might really repent, but I have no 
hopes now. Leave me—” 

The sick man ceased speaking without having 
finished his sentence, and sank back once more 
upon his pillow. Jasper bent over him and 
placed his hand upon his brow. The invalid 
felt the touch, and b th its influence he 
started back to life. 

“ Leave me!” he whispered. 

‘*Not yet,” said the nephew. “First tell me 
if I am to be robbed of all my inheritance.” 

“ Your inheritance? ©, Jasper, you have re- 
ceived your inheritance, and squandered it all 
away in the lowest debauchery.” 

“ But it is of your property I speak,” resumed 
the young man, with closed teeth and flashing 
eyes. “Am I to be cut off penniless, and that, 
too, by a mere—” 

The old man put forth his hand and attempted 
to speak, but his words failed him. Jasper 
stopped, for he saw that a strange change had 
come over the countenance of his uncle. 

Solomon Bolton gazed vacantly up into his 
nephew’s face, and a shade of deep pain passed 
over his countenance. 

“ Where—where is Charles?” he gasped, 
struggling hard to maintain himself. 

“I know nothing of him,” returned Jasper, 











“Go and eall him.” 

“No—never!” uttered the nephew, with a 
tone and look of scorn. 

Again the old man started up to a sitting pos- 
ture—and put out both his hands; but the posi- 
tion was not retained. He sank back, and closed 
his eyes, and in a moment more a quick, low 
gasp escaped from his lips. There was a con- 
valsive movement of the facial muscles,—the 
name of Charles again trembled upon his lips, 
and then with another groan his head. sank far- 
ther down towards the bottom of the pillow. 
Jasper moved slowly back to the table, and sat 
down. He listened for some moments, but there 
came no sound from the bed. He looked up, 
and the bed-clothes were motionless. He started 
to his feet and moved back to the bed, and while 
his face showed a cool, hopeful emotion, he took 
hold of the old man’s hand and lifted it up. 
The limb was heavy, lead-like and cold, and 
when he let go of it, it fell back a mere lifeless 
piece of clay. There was no movement of the 
chest, none of the lips. Solomon Bolton was 
dead! 

For full ten minutes Jasper stood motionless 
and gazed upon the face of his dead uncle. He 
had once been that uncle’s favorite, and favors 
had been lavished upon him almost without 
number, but he had trampled upon every germ 
of kindness, and all deeds of friendship he had 
traitorously proved false to. He had been a 
thorn in the good old man’s life, and he had 
even been a foul blot upon the face of humanity. 
Once Solomon had meant that Jasper should be 
his sole heir, and he even went so far as to make 
legal arrangement for such a consummation. 
But the old man saw his mistake—he saw that 
money in such hands would be the seed of new 
crimes, and when he found that reformation was 
out of the question, he changed his mind and 
turned the traitor out upon his own resources. 

“ Now, Solomon Bolton,” said Jasper, “we 
will see who has the most powerfal will—he that 
is dead, or he that is alive. By the host above 
me, Charles Libbey shall not triumph over me.” 

His face was dark and sinister as he spoke, 
and a gleam of fiendish purport dwelt upon it. 
He was well acquainted with all his uncle’s hab- 
its, and also with his various departments of 
business, and having listened a few moments to 
assure himself that no one was near, he com- 
menced to search around beneath the pillow, 
and at length he found a bunch of keys. He 
knew where his uncle had always kept his pri- 
vate papers, and he at once set about finding 
them. Near the head of the bed stood a small 
secretary, the doors of which the nephew open- 
ed. The first drawer he tried was the right one 
—he had often seen it opened,—and in that he 
found a quantity of private papers. He took 
them in his hand, and among them he found 
what he sought—Solomon Bolton’s last will and 
testament. He took this out and looked at it, 
and then stepped back, and set the candle down. 

“ Now we’ll see,” he muttered, as he drew a 
neatly-iolded packet from his bosom. “J have 
your /jirst will, Solomon Bolton. It was I who 
stole it, for well I knew that you meant to make 
another. But I was not wholly blind, nor was I 
acoward. This will shall yet be found in your 
drawer, and I will destroy the one you chose to 
keep. J shall yet be your heir, and Mr. Charles 
Libbey may make a living as best he can.” 

As Jasper thus spoke, he placed the old will— 
the one which he had stolen three years before— 
in the drawer, and then shut the secretary up as 
he had found it. After this, he put the keys 
where he had found them, and then took the 
candle and went to the table and sat down. The 
fire had gone out, but he did not notice it. He 
opened the will he had found, and it was as he 
had anticipated. Charles Libbey was therein 
made sole heir. For himself there was not set 
down a single dollar. He read it through, and 
a look of fiendish exultation rested upon his fea- 
tures. It was all sealed and signed, and duly 
attested. 

Jasper ran his eyes over it a second time, and 
then with a nervous movement he rolled it up. 
He cast his eyes about him, and objects in the 
great chamber looked dim and ghastly. Deep, 
dark shadow#seemed flitting about, and around 
the ghostly bed there seemed to be the whisper- 
ings of some avenging spirit. The plotter trem- 
bled, for he was doing a deed of more than com- 
mon note, and the Death-Angel was his witness. 

But Jasper Bolton nerved himself to the work, 
and shutting away the sight of the distant bed, 
he moved the paper he held towards the flame of 
the candle. At that instant he thought he heard 
a movement near him. It was as though some 
one had brushed past him. He looked quickly 
around, but could see nothing. It was only his 
imagination, he thought, and he turned to his 
work again. This time he moved the paper to- 
wards the blaze with a more determined move- 
ment, but it did not burn, for at that instant he 
heard a low moan close to his ear, and with it 
came a blow upon the side of the head that half 
stunned him. But the importance of the busi- 
ness he had upon his hands kept his mind up, 
and as soon as he could recover from the fright 
into which he had been thrown, he started up. 
His candle had gone out, and he was in darkness. 
No—not wholly in darkness, for the moon was 
up, and the pale rays came in through the win- 
dows from her full face. There was light enough 
to reveal things in the room in dim outline. 
Jasper Bolton gazed quickly about him, but he 
could see nothing—nothing save such as had 
been there before. He knew that not a door had 
been opened—that not a soul had entered the 
room. Of this he felt sure. But something had 
been there! 

The plotter stood for some moments in a state 
of fearful bewilderment. The hour—the place— 
the deed he had undertaken—the death-presence 
upon the bed, and the mysterious event that had 
just happened—all combined to move him with 
a fear he had never before experienced. 

At length he took wp the candle, and went to 
the fireplace. With the tongs he opened the 
embers, and procured a live coal, and with this 
he once more produced a light. Again he looked 
about the apartment, but he could see no living 
thing save himself. He went to the doors, but 
they were all closed. He went to the table, and 





looked upon it, under it, around it, but the will 
was nowhere to be found! There was no track 
upon the floor, nor upon the table—there was no 
mark left to tell who or what had been his visi- 
tor. He sank down into a chair, and in a mo- 
ment more the nurse entered. She started when 
she felt how cold the room was, and she started 
again when she saw how pale the frightened man 
was, 

“ Mr. Bolton Y’ she uttered, ina tone of alarm, 
‘what has happened ?” 

The villain came at once to a sense of his situ- 
ation, and in a tone of well-feigned concern, he 
replied : 

“Alas! the worst has happened! My dear 
uncle is no more! Tread lightly, Jane. He 
fell asleep as calmly as the dying breath of the 
twilight zephyr.” 

“But why did you not call me?” asked the 
nurse, somewhat favorably impressed by Jasper’s 
tone and manner. 

“Ah,I could not. I held the good old man’s 
head in his last breathings, and I dared not 
leave him. Excuse me that I have neglected 
the fire, for I was too miserable with mourning 
to think of it!” 

“ Then he has just breathed his last ?” 

“ Yes—perhaps ten minutes since. But I will 
go now and call the physician, and let him see 
to the body.” 

As Jasper thus spoke, he turned and left the 
apartment, and Jane went to weep over the cold 
form of her dead master. 





A week had passed away. The mortal re 
mains of Solomon Bolton had been consigned 
to the tomb, and the proper officers had looked 
to his property, and the few relatives he had left 
behind remained at his house. 

It was early in the afternoon, and quite a par- 
ty were assembled in the great chamber where 
Solomon Bolton had died. This was the apart- 
ment where all his papers were kept, and here 
the justice had brought those who were interest- 
ed in the disposition of the old man’s property. 
Mr. Bartlett, the justice who had been selected 
by Bolton to do all his business, was an old man, 
and one universally beloved and respected for his 
goodness and uprightness. 

At length the justice opened the secretary, and 
drew forth the drawer which he knew contained 
the necessary documents. The first he opened 
was the Will and Testament. Instinctively all 
eyes rested upon Charles Libbey, for it was gen- 
erally supposed he would be the heir. His 
countenance was flushed with a modest color, 
and a slight tremulousness moved him as he 
found himself the centre of observation. 

The next natural movement was to look at 
Jasper Bolton, for all had reason to believe that 
he had once been the prospective heir, and also 
that he had been cut off on account of his base 
conduct. He looked pale and excited, and 
seemed to tremble with fear and apprehension. 
They thought it was because he was about to be 
penniless. 7 

Nr. Justice Bartlett opened the will and ran 
his eyes over it, and a strange emotion possessed 
him. He half closed the document, and gazed 
about him. Then he opened it again and com- 
menced to read. The will was short, and near- 
ly the whole of Bolton’s vast property, which 
was most all in invested money, was bequeathed 
to Jasper Bolton, while no mention was made of 
young Libbey. For some moments after the jus- 
tice had ceased reading, there was a profound si- 
lence, which was at length broken by Charles 
Libbey, who bowed his head upon his hands 
and burst into tears. 

“You feel bad, don’t you, to think that you 
aint made the heir?” said Jasper, in a hasty, 
taunting tone. He spoke thus hastily because 
he saw that the company were sympathizing 
with his younger cousin, and it made him angry. 

Charles looked up at him reproachfully and 
imploringly. 

“No, no, Jasper,” he said, “I would not hope 
for that, but I did hope that I might finish my 
studies, now that they are begun. But I will not 
envy you. My uncle has done as he thought 
best, though he had promised me—” 

The youth’s voice was choked, and again he 
bowed his head, and now a murmur of surprise 
and disapprobation ran from lip to lip. 

“ My friends,” said the old justice, gazing first 
around upon the company, and then fixing his 
eyes with a keen, searching look upon Jasper, 
“there is something strange in this. 
understand it.” 

“Something strange!” uttered Jasper, tarn- 
ing pale and red by turns. “Do you mean to 
insinuate—in—insinuate that my uncle did not 
make that will ?” 

“0, I know he made it,” returned Bartlett, 
giving the villanous nephew another searching 
look; “ bat I know that he has made another 
one since. This will, which I now hold, Solo- 
mon Bolton meant to have destroyed.” 

“ Then why did he not do it ?” 

“ Simply because he could not find it—beeause 
it was stolen !’’ ; 

Jasper was somewhat startled by the look 
which the justice gave him, and by the meaning 
tone in which the last words were spoken, but 
he quickly regained himself, and after a mo- 
ment’s thought, he said : 

“I don’t know that there is any need of your 
making farther comment on the subject. You 
have the will, and you, yourself, know whether 
it is genuine or not. Let its provisions be car- 
ried out.” 

“Jasper Bolton,” responded the old justice, 
with a firm, stern look, ‘‘ I know that Solomon, 
your uncle, made this will, but upon my soul, I 
do not believe it to be his last wish, nor do I 
believe that he—” 

“« Well, sir—speak on,” said Jasper, as the old 
man hesitated. 

“T will speak on, young sir, nor will your ef- 
frontery tnake me believe that you are innocgnt 
of all underhanded work in this matter.” 

“Mr. Bartlett, you are an old man, and your 
gray hairs protect you from the chastisement I 
would inflict upon the younger man who should 
speak as you have spoken. Underhanded work, 
did you say? Iwill tell you whatI did. In 
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pean of a contrite and broken soul } went 
y good unele, and implored his pardon ang 
blessing, and promised that thenceforth I would 
be a better man. I did not ask him for hig 
money, nor did I expect it. He did pardon me 
and he blessed me, and he told me that I sh ld 
not suffer as he had once meant I should suffer, 
You see now what he has done. <a 
Now, sir I 
trust you will not pain me again by such insult 
as you have seen fit to cast upon me, Let the 
business go on as it should.” 

This was spoken in « calm, confident tone, . 
and with such an air of innocence and si 
that most of those present believed im its truth. 
But the old justice did not seem to be so easil 
worked upon. He bent his eyes to the floor for 
some minutes, and then he looked again upon 
the will which he held in his hand. 

“ There is one thing, Esquire, I would like to 
ask,” said a middle-aged man, who was distantly 
connected with the Bolton family, and who had 
been quite intimate with Uncle Solomon. «jf 
there is no other will found, will not this ane be 
valid ?”’ 

“Tt must be,” was the justice’s answer, 

~ Then, sir,” added the questioner, “Ty don’t 
see but that the will must be executed, for, let 
the matter stand as it may, the other will is 
probably destroyed. If Solomon Bolton himself 
meant that this should be his true will, then, of 
course, he would destroy the other one, and if 
any one else has done the work, for his or her 
own benefit, it is equally certain that the will of 
a later date is put out of existence.” 

“I fear you are right,” said the justice, after 
some moments of reflection. 

At this juncture, Jasper Bolton started to his 
feet. His face was livid with rage, for he saw 
that all eyes were turned upon him. 

“ Death and furies!” he cried, with his hands 
clenched, and his teeth closed, “am I thus to be 
maade the butt ef your infernal slurs and whims? 
If Solomon Bolton can look down and see you 
now, he will—” 

“Jasper, I CAN NEVER FORGIVE You !” 

It was a deep, sonorons, ghostly voice that 
thus came upon the ears of the company, and 
all but Jasper sprang to their feet. He sank 
pale and trembling into his chair. 

“Tue witt! Tae witt! I save rt! I 
HAVE IT! Ho! no! Ho!” ‘ 

The mystery was solved. Away in the cor- 
ner, over the foot of the bedstead, hung a great 
bamboo cage, and in it was a raven—a raven 
which Solomon Bolton had owned for years, 
and which had been the old man’s constant com- 
panion. The bird was standing upon the edge 
of the cage, with his wings half extended, and 
his beak was opened menacingly towards the 
astounded nephew. ; 

A fall minute matters remained thus, and then 
Jasper Bolton leaped towards the cage. His 
movement was too quick to be stopped, but he 
met with a check he had not expected. The 
bird seemed to anticipate his design, for with a 
sharp cry he started from his cage, and struck 
the false heir a blow full in the face that stag- 
gered him. It was the same kind of a blow the 
evil man had received once before—on that night 
when the new will had been so mysteriously taken 
from him. As soon asthe raven had stopped 
the advancing foe, he flew back to his cage and 
picked up a folded paper in his beak. The jus- 
tice saw it, and darting quickly forward he at- 
tempted to seize it, but the bird seemed determin- 
ed to hold on to it. 

“Tt’s the will!—I’m sure of it!” said the old 
man, after he had made several ineffectual at- 
tempts to obtain possession of it. 

“ It’s false! There is no other will!” gasped 
Jasper, as soon as he could recover himself. 

“ We shall see!” returned the justice, at the 
same time making another attempt to gain pos- 
session of the paper; but this time the raven 
not only evaded his grasp, but made a pretty 
palpable show of using some violence to defend 
himself. 

“Tf the raven wants to keep that paper, sir, I 
don’t think you’ll be able to get i,” said Jane, 
coming up to the spot. 

“Could you get it?’ qnickly asked the old 
man, 

““T think so, sir; for I have had charge of him 
since my master was taken sick.” 

The woman tried the experiment, and the ra- 
yen gave up the paper to her without hesitation, 
and as soon as she had takea it in her hand, Jas- 
per sprang upon her; but this time his move- 
ment was watched, and the strong hands of three 
of the male members of the party held him back. 
The justice took the paper, and the raven settled 
down in his cage quietly. 

“That is all false!” yelled Jasper, struggling 
hard in the grasp of those who held him. “It is 
a base conspiracy to rob me of my rights!” 

Bartlett paid no attention to the madman’s 
speech, but having ran his eye over the docu- 
ment, he said: 

“This is it! This is the truce will. It is the 
one which I drew up myself, and you can all see 
that it is duly signed and sealed. This will I 
shall see executed 

“« Base villain! how dare you thus lend a hand 
to thwart the purpose of the dead!’ cried the 
false heir. 

“Jasper Bolton,” returned the old justice, 
perfectly calm and unmoved by the meaningless 
calumny, “ what do you know of this matter ? 
How came this will out of that drawer, and how 
came that old will in its place ?” 

“T know nothing about it.” 

“ Perhaps you do not—and perhaps we may 
none of us ever know. There is a mystery here, 
but I think I can solve it. The raven never took 
this will from the drawer where it belonged, nor 
did Solomon Bolton take it out.” 

“What do you mean, sir?’ uttered Jasper, 
pale and trembling. 

“T mean what I say. But let that pass now. 
Fate has thrown the true will in our way, and 
we will attend to that first.” 

The will was read. Charles Libbey was made 
the principal heir, but namerous bequests were 
made to other worthy relatives and friends. The 
youthful heir again bowed his head, but it was 
with a different emotion from the one which had 
moved him before. 
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road the last clause of the will, “I give and be- 
queath my pet raven. The bird has long been 
a faithfal companion to me, and I would have 
him well cared for after I am gone.” 

‘After the will had been read, Jasper Bolton 
arose to leave the room. 

« You shall hear from me!” he hissed, as he 
stopped pear the deer. 

No one made him any answer, and he went 


ot . * * . 


Three years passed away, and Charles Libbey 
had graduated at college, and taken te himself a 
wife. It was while at college that he received 
the intelligence that his cousin Jasper had died 
from the effects of a wound received in a druak- 
en affray. Charles bad done all in his power to 
help his wayward cousin—beth with counsel and 
money; but it availed nothing, and when he 
heard of his death he was pained with a true 
and sincere grief, 

The young and neble heir teok possession of 
the great old mansion where his ancle had spent 
the last of his days, and here he made the centre 
of social attraction for a large cirele of loving 
friends; and here, too, he kept the raven which 
his uncle had bequeathed him, never forgetting 
how much of his present happiness he owed to 
that old bird of night. 

THE SIGNAL GUN. 


Amidst all the terrible incidents attendant 
upon the destruction of the Arctic, which we 





ve been receiving these twe days past, there is 
otal impresses us with a of awe and 
admiration, and shows all the that the age 


ef heroes is net yet altagether gone by. We re- 
fer to the young man whose post of duty throagh- 
out all that trying scene was the firing of a sig- 
nal gun at intervals, im the hepe of attracting the 
attention of vessels from a distance to the scene 
of the disaster. While all around him were death 
and despair, in bold relief there he stood (like 
Hope herself) — the calm | ggg of os 
true here, di ing gun after gun, an 

gallant ship want teen Sentech as waves. 

Here was a courage and manliness—a defiance 
of death, and an adhesion to duty—we mig 
walk over the most famous battle-fields in history 
to look for, and not find. The soldier who 
braves the King of Terrors at the cannon’s 
mouth, is animated by a species of courage im- 
provised for the occasion, by the “ pomp and cir- 
cumstance ” around him. ere can be proper- 
ly no cowards when men are drawn up in battle 
array, with drums beating, colors flying, and 
thoughts of reward and prometion flitting through 
the brain if a victory is won. Dastards dare any- 
thing then under such stimulants. But the 
bravery of the battle-field is not the bravery that 
was shown by our young hero of the wreck. 
The former is a speci unnatural courage— 
it is of am animal nature; but the latter was 
moral cou of the highest and noblest kind. 
With his lighted match he seemed to stand, on 
the quarter of the devoted ship, hurling defiance 
as it were, in the very jaws of death itself. 

Others were desperately struggling for life ; 
he alone had seemed resolved to demonstrate 
how a man may die at his post of duty, without 
dread or fear, in the midst of horrors that would 
make most men cowards. Awfully impressive, 
indeed—terribly melo-dramatic—was the last 
scene of all, in which our young hero shone 
forth, wringing exclamations of admiration even 
from lips that were buffeting the hungry waters 
then murmuring for their . Swart Hollin 
(for that was his name) “could not be indaced 
to leave the ship; his post was at the gun from 
first to last, firing signals; he kept firing that 
gun at intervals till the ship went down. We 
saw him in the very act of firing as the vessel 
disappeared below the waters.” 

In Greek or Roman days, such a man, if he 
had not had awarded him the honors of deifica- 
tion, would have had Senates decreeing him 
statues and monuments everywhere to commem- 
orate his deeds, that his example might not be 
lost upon posterity. His conduct has given a 
new lustre, contrasted with that of the cravens 
who, only anxious to save their own lives, shut 
their ears to the shrieks of the helpless women 
and children that were grappling with horrors 
all around and about them. Honor, then, eter- 
nal hener to him who went down to death a con- 
querer of death! That noble ship had many 
noble spirits on board ; but none nobler than he. 
—N. Y. Express. 


PIANOFORTE BUSINESS IN BOSTON, 


Not less than six thousand pianos are manufac- 
tured in this city annually, and those are sold at 
prices ranging from $225 to $1500 each. Of 
course @ vast amount of lumber is used in their 
construction ; there are establishments that con- 
stantly keep on hand from 200,000 to 250,000 
feet of lumber, that it may be thoroughly dried 
before being used, and thus all possibility of 
shrinking or warping be avoided. The frame of 
the piano is commonly made of pine or chestnut ; 
these materials are brought from New Hamp- 
shire and other parts of the New England States. 
The veneering is of rosewood, and this is import- 
ed in logs, and sold at various prices. The logs 
are offered for sale in lots consisting of from 
ten to fifteen in number, and bring from $15 to 
$100, es to the quality—generally from 
$25 to $50. No timber so poorly gotten out as 
this is ever offered in the market; hence the 
wide margin in prices. It is sometimes bought 
by the pound. The best quality comes from 
Rio Janeiro. It is now brought directly to this 
port, sawn into veneering, which is sold at prices 
varying from three to twenty-five cents per foot, 
according to the beauty of the wood. Black 
walnut is occasionally used, but this material is 
not so beautiful for veneering, although for’ earv- 
ed work it is much in favor. This wood is 
brought from Western New York. Mahogany 
was generally used a few years ago, but it is not 
in favor at present. Cherrywood is commonly 
used fur the legs of pianos. The iron frames 
are, for the most part, made in East and South 
Boston; these are often quite ornamental, and 


always of the best quality and manufacture.— 
Chronicle. 
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A CURIOUS SCENE IN A CHURCH. 


_An English paper contains an accouut of a 
singular scene which recently occurred in a 
church at Wigan. A legal gentleman had for 
some time past occupied, by permission of the 
owner, & seat in one of the unoccupied pews of 
the middle aisle. A physician, wishing also to 
obtain a seat among the elite, and being a litue 
jealous withal of his legal friend, sought and ob- 
tained a like favor. The next Sunday the phy- 
sician was first at church. He was followed in a 
few moments by the man of briefs and parch- 
ments, who found the door of the pew barred by 
a wall composed of the legs, umbrella and cane 
of the doctor, who refused to allow him an en- 
trance. The lawyer thereupon proceeded to ex- 
postulate ; cries of “Shame, shame,” rose from 
all sides, and at length a member of the congre- 
gation, roused by a scene so diametrically op- 
posed to the customary solemnity of the church, 
interfered and with some trouble succeeded in 
ae eee A ge which obliged the disputants, 
ide by side, to uni ci : 
Oe . te dacur responses to the 





THE FORTUNE TELLER. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 





Tur strange story I am about to relate owes 
nothing to imagination ; it is told in a German 
work (Jnteressante Anecdoten) as a matter of ac- 
tual history, and I have scarcely altered the lan- 
guage, without secking to change a feature of 
the narrative. 

In the spring of 1788, the Baron Conrad von 
Arnheim, a lieatenant in Czckler’s hussars, 
marched from Miclos-Var, in Transylvania, at 
the head of a body of old troops and recruits, to 
jein his regiment encamped in the environs of 
Orsova, and forming a part of the corps then 
operating against the Turks. They halted to 
rest and refresh the men and horses at a small 
village, not far from the lines of the army. After 
eating the best supper that money could procure, 
the baron lighted his meerschaum and strolled 
forth for an evening walk. Perceiving an un- 
usual crowd about one of the bivouac fires, he 
drew near to see what was going on. The object 
of attraction was a tall, swarthy, dark-eyed and 
black-haired Bohemian woman, dressed rather 
richly in a sort of half Oriental costume, who 
held the hand of a scarred and gray-haired vet- 
eran. She was telling his fortune. 

“Son of the Danube,” said she, “ your days 
are numbered. Fire and steel have spared you 
thus far—but the bullet is cast that will cost you 
the number of your mess. Ere three moons 
hawe waxed and waned, the horse and his rider 
will have parted company.” 

The old soldier turned away from the proph- 
etess with a blank look. 

“There wont be many of eur troop left, lieu- 
tenant,” said an old hussar, touching his cap to 
the baron, “ if the woman speaks trae. She has 
predicted the same fate to half a dozen of us.” 

“ Who is she *” asked the baron. 

“A vivandiere,” replied the hussar. “Faith! 
she sells good wine and brandy they say—and 
gives credit sometimes, on good security. She 
never loses, I fancy—and then she turns a penny 
by telling fortunes.” 

“Who comes next for his fortune?” asked 
the Bohemian, glancing her brilliant, snake-like 
eyes round the assembly. ‘ Who craves knowl- 
edge of the wise Zela ?” 

“ That do I, mistress,” said the baron, gaily, 
advancing and ungloving his hand. “I have 
no faith in your forebodings, though my fire- 
eaters seem so daunted by them.” 

The fortune-teller curiously scanned the lines 
on the baron’s palm. 

“ The twentieth of August!” said she. 

“The twentieth of August!” repeated the 
baron; “that’s wonderfally explicit. What am 
I to make of that? Iask you for my fortune, 
and you reply—” 

“The twentieth of August!” repeated the 
fortune-teller, dismissing him with a wave of her 
hand. “I tell no more fortunes to-night. But 
forget not the date—you will have occasion to 
remember it.” 

And with these words she turned into a tent 
where her merchandize was etored, and drew the 
canvass over the opening. The deep voice of the 
sorceress, her striking face, figure, and manner, 
the oracular laconism and mystery of her reply, 
contributed to fix her words on the count’s mem- 
ory, and mingling with his prayers that night, 
“the twentieth of August” seemed whispered 
by a busy demon. 

In due time the count reached the army, whose 
fatigue and dangers he shared. It is well known 
that in this war the Turks made no prisoners. 
Their leaders had set the price of a ducat on 
each head brought into camp, and spahis and 
janissaries neglected no opportunity of earning 
it. This arrangement was fatal to the Austrian 
outposts. There was scarcely a night that the 
Turks did not come in superior numbers to seek 
for heads, and their expeditions were conducted 
with such secrecy and promptitude that they 
rarely failed, and often, at daybreak, a portion 
of the camp was guarded only by decapitated 
trunks. The Prince of Cobourg conceived the 
idea of sending every night strong pickets of 
cavalry outside the chain of videttes, to protect 
them. These pickets consisted of from one to 
two hundred men; but the Turkish generals, 
irritated at seeing their men disturbed in the 
wholesale and retail business they had engaged 
in, sent detachments yet more numerous against 
the infidel pickets, whick yielded them a yet 
handsomer per capita return. The picket ser- 
vice, therefore, became of such a nature, that 
when a man was detailed for it, it was really 
worth his while to settle his little accounts, be- 
fore setting his foot in the stirrup. 

Matters were in this state in the month of 
Angust. A few skirmishes had not changed the 
position of the army. Eight days before the 
twentieth, our friend the baron was favored by a 
visit from the fortune-teller. He had frequently 
seen her, by the way, and purchased provisions 
of her, and though her manner was strangely 
haughty and repellant at first, still he had man- 
aged to overcome her reserve, and was on quite 
familiar terms with her. 

“ What now, Zela ?”’ was his salutation. 

“T come on a begging errand,” said the vivan- 
diere. ‘‘ You are rich and I am poor.” 

“Nonsense,” said the baron. “ My sword is 
my only fortune. My purse is as light as my 
heart.” 

“Both are heavier than mine,” replied the 
fortune-teller. “ You can give me a trifle in 
your will.” 

“In my will! I have no thoughts of mak- 
ing it.” 

“You should do so,” said the Bohemian, 
gravely. ‘The twentieth of August is near at 
hand.” 

“Ah! and what is to happen on the twenticth 
of August?” 

“You are destined to fall on that day,—the 
stars have declared it.” 

“‘T shall cheat the stars, then,” said the baron. 
“And I sha’n’t make my will. You talk of your 
poverty, too. Don’t I know you’re making two 
hundred per cent., and turning your money every 





poverty tome. You say I shall be slain on the 
twentieth of August,—I maintain the contrary. 
Now an opinion is worth nothing if it isn’t worth 
backing, and I’ll bet you two of my best horses 
and fifty ducats against a hamper of Tokay wine, 
that I shall survive the twentieth of August.” 

“Agreed,” said the Bohemian. 

“We'll have it in writing,” exclaimed the 
count; and he called in the auditor of the regi- 
ment, who happened to be passing. The bet 
was recorded, amidst the laughter of the two 
Austrians, while the Bohemian looked on grave- 
ly, and then withdrew, with a stately reverence. 

The twentieth of August came. There was 
no appearance of an engagement. It was the 
turn of the baron’s regiment to furnish a picket 
for the night; but two of his comrades were on 
duty before him, and the baron was to pass the 
night in his tent. Evening came—the horses 
were saddled, the hussars mounted, and ready to 
march, when the regimental surgeon appeared 
on the ground, 

“ What’s the matter *” asked the baron. 

“ Your friend, Max, who was detailed for the 
command, has been taken dangerously sick.” 

“Indeed ! then Lieutenant Arnold takes com- 
mand.” 

“ He has just been apprised of it.” 

Lieutenant Arnold hastily dressed himself, 
buckled on his sabre, and prepared to mount. 
But no sooner was he in the saddle, than his 
horse, though ordinarily perfectly gentle and 
steady, began to rear and plunge violently. 
Every effort to calm and conquer him was fruit- 
less, and he wound up his mad acts by flinging 
his rider and breaking his leg. 

“It is your turn now, baron,” said the surgeon. 

“There is a fatality in this,” thought the 
baron, as he armed himself. “That cursed 
fortume-teller!’’ And, though brave as steel, it 
must be coufessed that he mounted his horse 
and put himself at the head of his men in a 
frame of mind far different from his ordinary 
mood. 

The night was chill and starless. The baron 
commanded eighty men, who were joined by a 
hundred and twenty from another regiment, 
which brought the complement up to two hun- 
dred, all told. The detachment took post a 
thousand paces in advance of the line of the 
right wing, and rested on a marsh filled with 
very tall reeds. There were no sentinels in front, 
but not a man left his saddle. The carbineers 
sat with their pieces unslung at full cock, and 
the hussars with drawn sabres, to guard against 
surprise. All was quiet till about a quarter of 
two o’clock, and the baron was beginning to 
think that the night would pass over without an 
attack, when a sudden shout of “Allah! il 
Allah!” burst on the silence, and in one minute 
all the horses in the front rank were hurled to 
the ground, either by pistol shots, fired at point 
blank, or the shock of seven or eight hundred 
Turkish horse, as 

« Bending to battle 
With the sword of Asrecl 
They swept down the foe.” 
On their side, at least an equal number fell, 
either from the impetuosity of their own charge, 
or the deadly fire of the Austrian carbines. 
But they knew the ground; and the Austrians 
were enveloped and cut to pieces. Sabre-strokes 
flew thick and fast—fire-arms were discharged 
at random—it was almost impossible to distin- 
guish friend from foe. The baron received no 
fewer than eight sabre-strokes in the melee, both 
from the Turks and from his own men; his 
horse, severely wounded, fell with him, rolled 
over on his right leg and nailed him to the spot. 
The flashes of the Turkish pistols lit up at inter- 
vals the scene of strife and butchery. 

The baron raised his eyes, and saw his brave 
hussars defending themselves with the courage 
of despair; but the Turks, drunk with opium, 
made a horrible massacre. In a few minutes 
not a single Austrian was left standing. The 
victors seized on the few horses that had escaped 
unhurt, first plundered the dead ang wounded, 
and afterwards began to cut off their heads and 
stow them away in sacks they had brought ex- 
pressly for the purpose. The baron’s situation 
was by no means anenviable one. In Czekler’s 
corps they almost all knew the Turkish lan- 
guage. The baron heard the ruffians encourage 
each other to make an end before succor arrived, 
and not to leave a ducat behind, adding, that 
there ought to be two hundred. He knew by 
this that they were perfectly well informed as to 
the strength of the picket. 

While balls were whistling overhead, the 
baron’s horse received a shot which caused him 
to make a convulsive movement, and enabled 
his rider to extricate his leg. He then conceived 
the idea of throwing himself, if possible, into the 
marsh, and thus escaping the fate of his com- 
mand. He had seen several of his men who 
attempted this manauvre taken, but the fire had 
slackened greatly now, and the darkness inspired 
him with hope. He had only twenty paces to 
traverse, but there was the danger of sinking. 
Still he sprang over men and horses, overturning 
more than one Turk. Arms were extended to 
seize him, and sabre-strokes dealt at him, but 
his good star and his youthful activity enabled 
him to gain the marsh. At first he sank only 
up to his knees—he toiled on a little farther, and 
then stopped, exhausted by fatigue. He heard 
one Turk, exclaim, ‘‘An Infidel has escaped ! 
Let us seek for him.” Other voices answered : 
“«It is impossible to do so in the marsh.” After 
this a dead silence ensued. The blood he had 
lost caused the baron to fall into a state of insen- 
sibility which lasted several hours. When he 
came to himself, the sun was high up in the 
heavens. 

He had sunk up to his hips in the marsh. His 
hair stood erect upon his head, when he recalled 
the fearful images of the past night, and the 
“twentieth of August” was first among his 
thoughts. He counted his wounds,—they were 
eight in number, but not one of them was dan- 
gerous. They were sabre-strokes on breast, 
back and arms. As the nights were very fresh 
in that region, he bad worn his furred pelisse, 
and its thickness, as well as its silk lining, had 


weak condition. He listened attentively. The 
Turks had long simoe departed. From time to 
time the moans of wounded horses were wafted 
to him from the field of battle,—as for his men, 
the Tarks had taken care of them. 

The baron began to think of extricating him- 
self from the place in which he was, bat he was 
so much exhaasted by the less of bleod, that it 
was awhole hour before he stood apom firm 
ground. Though war had deadened his sensi- 
bility, still, alone as he was, it was not without 
asensation of fear that he emerged from the 
reeds, and looked cautiously about him. He 
advanced slowly, his eyes resting on the geld of 
death ; but who could depict his fright, when he 
found himself suddenly seized by the arm. He 
turned and beheld a gigantic Arnaut, six feet 
high, who had returned, doubtless, in the hope 
of finding something valuable to reward his 
trouble. Never was hope more cruelly deceived. 
Yet the baron addressed his captor in the Turk- 
ish 

“Take my watch, my money, my uniform,— 
but spare my life!” 

“All that belongs te me, and your head, too!” 
replied the savage giant. 

And with that he unfastened the chin-strap of 
the baren’s hassar cap, and then proceeded to 
untie his cravat. The baron was sinking with 
weakness, and had no weapon. At the slightest 
mevement of resistance, his enemy would have 
sheathed his broad cutlass in his bosom. Yet 
he clang to the Arnaut by the waist, and contin- 
ued to implore him, while he was baring his 
throat. 

“Take pityon me. My family is rich. Make 
me your prisoner—you will earn a large ran- 
som.” 

“I should have to wait too long for my 
money,” replied the ruffian. “Only hold still 
for me to cut.” Amd he removed the baron’s 
shirt-pin. 

Still the baron clung to him, and he did not 
seek to free himself from the clasp, doubtless 
because he relied upon his strength and his 
arms, and perhaps because he experienced a 
slight emotion of pity, though not strong enoagh 
to counterbalance the hope of a dacat. 

As he was removing the pin,,Conrad felt 
something hard in his belt,—it was an iron ham- 
mer. He kept repeating “Keep quiet!’ and 
these were doubtless the last words the baron 
would have heard, if the dread of a death so 
horrible had not inspired him to seize upon the 
hammer. The Arnaut paid no attention to it, 
He was already holding the baron’s head in one 
hand, and his cutlass in the other, when his in- 
tended victim suddenly jerked himself free, and, 
without losing an instant, dealt a blow with all 
his force in the forehead of his antagonist. The 
hammer was heavy, and the aim sure. The 
Arnaut reeled—the baron repeated the blow— 
he went down, and as he fell his cutlass escaped 
his grasp. It is unnecessary to add that the 
baron seized it, and plunged it several times into 
his body. Free !—saved!—the soldier ran to 
the Austrian outposts, whose arms were glitter- 
ing in the morning sun, that had never seemed 
so bright and glorious to him before, and suc- 
ceeded in reaching the camp. The soldiers fled, 
as from a ghost. The same day he was at- 
tacked by a raging fever, and carried to the 
hospital. 

At the end of six weeks he was cured of his 
fever and his wounds, and returned to the army. 
On his arrival the Bohemian gipsey brought 
him the basket of Tokay she had lost, and con- 
gratulated him on his miraculous escape from 
death. The baron learned from his comrades 
that, during his absence, she had predicted a 
great many occurrences, all of which had come 
to pass exactly as she had foretold, and this had 
brought her a great many consultations and 
numerous bequests. The whole affair was strange 
and inexplicable, and shook the skepticism of 
the most incredulous. 

In the meanwhile, there came to them from 
the enemy’s lines, two Servian Christians, who 
had been employed in the baggage train of the 
Turkish army, and deserted to avoid a punish- 
ment with which they had been threatened. As 
soon as they saw the Bohemian prophetess, they 
recognized her, and declared that she often came 
to the Turkish camp in the night, to render an 
account of the movements of their enemies. 
This surprised the Austrians very much, for 
they had often availed themselves of this wo- 
man’s services, and had admired the dexterity 
with which she had executed the most perilous 
commissions. But the deserters persisted in 
their statement, and added that they had been 
present on several occasions, when this woman 
was describing the Austrian positions to the 
Turks, unfolding their projects, and urging them 
to make the attacks which took place. A Turk- 
ish cipher served her as a passport. This con- 
vincing proof was found upon her, and she was 
sentenced to die as a spy. 

Before her execution, the baron questioned 
her about the fortune she had predicted to him. 
She confessed that, by means of playing the spy 
to both parties, she had often learned what was 
undertaken on both sides ; that those who secret- 
ly consulted her about their horoscopes had con- 
fided to her many things, and that she also 
trusted a good deal to guess work. As to what 
concerned the baron particularly, she had select- 
ed him as a striking example, to strengthen her 
authority, fixing the fatal period a long while 
before hand. At the approach of the time, she 
had excited the enemy to make an attack on 
the post of his regiment on the twentieth of 
August. Her relations with the officers enabled 
her te discover that there were two on the list 
before the baron. To one of them she sold 
drugged wine, that caused his sickness, and 
getting near the other to sell him something, 

just as he had mounted, she contrived to thrust 
a piece of burning tinder into the horse’s nos- 
trils, which rendered him furious and unman- 
ageable. This was the whole secret of her 
foreknowledge. Her punishment was the hal- 
ter. She went to the gallows with a bold, im- 
penitent, and defiant air, leaving not a rela- 
tive behind her to moan the death of the gipsey 
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MARSHAL 8T. ARNAUD, 

Marshal St. Arnaud, who commanded the al- 
lied army at the battle of the Alma, was consid- 
ered a dying mam when he left France. The 
Paris correspondent of the National Intelligencer 
says: 

By the way, I ventured last week to 
the opinion that, thoagh not strack be tall on 
bayonet, at the battle of the Alma, the 
St. Armand in justice to be mentioned 
among the ki and wounded of that 

e disappeintment t conv 
tion there acquired dot oan enter Se- 
bastopel in triumph so soon as he that 


overcame the 5 , and, if you 
effort of will by which the mortal 

was u a Mie ane af ate eee ee 
bay. Ronse ancolidies of ths tama Uhaibel, 
have just come to light, tend to confirm the 
correctness of this opinion. A letter from Mar- 
seilles says : 
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pupils. Six months ago Marshal St. Arnaud 
went to conealt the famous physician, M. Reille, 
and said to him, ‘I am well aware that my stats 


is alarming; therefore I of you to tell me 
conscientiously and without how long 
I have to live, " 


“ Dr. Reille several times ausculted his illus- 
trious patient, and stadied his complaint with 
and at the end of a week gave 

answer : 


notary. This 

ing remarkable phrase : . 
“Tf ‘Sebastopol ie not taken by the 28th 

ber, you may cause my will tobe executed on the 
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FIVE FROM FIVE. 

I happened to be in a school-room one day, 
while a class of very small boys and girls were 
reciting a lesson in arithmet It was about 
their first lesson. “Five from leaves how 
many ?” asked the teacher of a little girl of some 
six years old. After a moment’s 
answered, “ Five.” “How do you make 
out?” said the teacher. Holding her little 
hands out towards him, she said: “Here are 
five fingers on my right hand, and here are five 
on the other. Now, if I take the five fingers on 
my left hand away from the five on my right, 
wont five remain ¢” 

The teacher was, as we say in wo thes om 
“stumped,” and was obliged to “ knock & 
—Knickerbocker. 
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INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 


The effect of music on the senses was oddly 
and wonderfully verified during a Jate 
mourning in London. A tailor had a 
number of black suits which were to be hed 
in a short space of time. Am his workmen 
there was a fellow who was always singing 
“Rule Britannia,” and the rest of the j 
men joined in the chorus. The tailor made h 
observations, and found that the slow time of the 
tune retarded the work ; in consequence he en- 
gaged a blind fiddler, and placing him near the 
workshop, made him play the lively tune of 
“Nancy Dawson.” This had the proper effect 
—the tailors’ elbows moved obedient to the mel- 
ody, and the clothes were sent home within the 
prescribed period. 
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We have Volumes I., II., MI., IV., V. and VI. of the 
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The object of the paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
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and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 
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and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
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Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, wil! also 
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kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sca. It 
is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautifultype, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A MORNING REVERIE. 
"Twas morning in a routhern clime, 
The sun had rixen bright, 
Ant chased away with eager step 
The gloomy shades of night 
The sombre pall was now dissolved— 
No shades still yet remained— 
The golden rays of July's sun 
Th’ advent of day proclaimed. 


A passing breeze now gently waves 
Unto the scene of morn, 

Where flowers bud and blossom gay 
The landscape to adorn, 

The lily’s head is joyfully 
Raised from its nightly couch, 

Its fresh and blooming vigor pow 
Sweet-smelling odors vouch. 


A fleecy cloud now rises from 
The joyous western sky, 

And p»cing on with rapid strides, 
It mounts, then sinks to die. 

Thus are our buman hopes consumed, 
Our early joys thus flow— 

We rise, we mount, we grarp the prize, 
And then we sink below. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


FARMER SHIFTLESS. 


BY MRS. M. B. ROBINSON. 


~~ —s 





“What a neglected looking place!” said 
Mrs. Price, as she rode slowly toward a low, 
unpainted house, in company with a lady friend. 
“ Everything wears a woe-begone aspect. The 
buildings look leaky and crazy, the walls have 
tumbled down, the fences are flat on the ground, 
the garden is full of weeds, and the door yard 
lumbered with unsightly articles. I suspect no 
one lives here,” she added, leaning forward to 
get a better look at the premises as they passed. 

“You are wrong. <A family by the name of 
Johnson has lived here many years ; or stayed, 
rather, for it cannot be said that they live,” re- 
turned her companion. 

“ The man’s unable to work, probably ?”’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Price. 

**No; he is a healthy, able-bodied farmer.” 

“ Perhaps he is dissipated—more attached to 
his cups than his farm,—a fact which would ac- 
count for present appearances.” 

“ Wrong again; he is not known to stimulate 
in the least,” replied Miss Hervey, in a smiling 
way. 

“Then he doesn’t understand his business,” 
was the next saggestion. 

“He was born and grew up on a farm, and 
would be culpably ignorant not to know how 
one should be managed, at his time of life ; in- 
deed, he would consider it an affront to hint at 
his want of knowledge or experience.” 

“Then I must guess again. He must cer- 
tainly be afflicted with laziness of a most aggra- 
vated character.” 

“I eannot agree with you, for I never saw 
him idle in my life. He is up early, and works 
late,” rejoined Miss Hervey. 

“ He may be one of that class who labor dili- 
gently, but to little advantage; work hard, yet 
bring nothing to pass.” 

“This time you are right. Mr. Johnson sad- 
ly lacks method, system. I don’t believe he was 
ever known to finish one piece of work before 
beginning another. The consequence is, he 
does a little here, a little there, leaving every- 
thing at loose ends. When he married—some 
fifteen years ago—his father—long since dead, 
gave him a deed of this place, which was then 
under good cultivation, and well stocked. Now 
his farm is mortgaged for nearly its full value, 
and one poor cow scarcely finds enough for her 
subsistence on the stony, untilled ground. What 
she don’t get,. however, on her owner’s land, she 
obtains in the highway, greatly to the annoy- 
ance of orderly people, who think pastures the 
best place for cattle. But this opinion doesn’t 
have any great weight with Mr. Johnson; as 
long as the cow don’t trouble kim, no matter, 
even if she does hook down bars, get into vege- 
table gardens, and chase frightened children. 

Sometimes he is obliged to walk a mile or two 
at night in search of the animal ; but I think I 
am warranted in saying, that he would rather 
do that three times a week, than spend three 
consecutive hours in mending the fence.” 

“How does he manage to get a living?” in- 
quired Mrs. Price, with considerable interest. 

“As long as the mortgage money lasted, he 
lived wholly upon that, without thinking, appa- 
rently, that he might see the last cent. After 
that was gone, he sold hay, some wood-land, a 
few apples and potatoes, managing to eke out a 
scanty living. But wood-land couldn’t be sold 
but once, and his ploughing and planting was so 
very unmethodical and unseasonable, that at 
length he received but scanty returns for his la- 
bors. Saffice it, that Mr. Johnson is now very 
poor, and passes by the name of Farmer Shift- 
less.” 

“ What kind of a wife has he? I feel inclined 
to pity her, before knowing, for such a husband 
must be a sad trial to a woman of the least am- 
bition whatever.” 

“If you are unable to answer that question 
after seeing Mrs. Johnson, at home, I shall wil- 
lingly tell you. I know the family very well. 

What say you to a call on our return ?” 

“ You have raised my curiosity so much, that 

I confess to a desire to see the inside of that 

house,” rejoined Mrs. Price, in a gay tone. 

Other objects of interest presenting them- 
selves, the Johnson family was not aguin allud- 

ed to until an hour after, when both ladies en- 
tered the uninviting-looking dwelling. They 
were obliged to step carefully, for in addition to 


@ quantity of large chips, and small rolling 
sticks of wood that laid directly in their way, 
were several muddy pools of water, whose 
green, slimy edges gave ample evidence that 


they had “stood” a considerable length of time. 


The two uneven stone steps were wet with some 
kind of liquid resembling soured milk, and Mrs. 
Price barely escaped a fall through the instra- 
The greasy and streak- 
ed door was ajar, simply because the latch was 
broken, and it could not conveniently be closed. 


mentality of the same. 


man to the entry where they stood. We will 
give our readers a slight idea of her appearance. 
Part of her hair was confined in a knot with 
a piece of comb, the rest hanging over her eves 
and about her ears. Her dress (the original 
color of which could not be ascertained, for rea- 
sons which can be guessed) was slit up in four or 
five places, half way to the waist, while a single 
pin held it together at the top of the latter. 
One sleeve was rolled high up, exposing a very 
dirty arm, while the other hung, unhooked, about 
her hand. Her skirts being very short, two feet 
were exposed, encased in worn out ship-shod 
shoes, turned down at the heels, and soiled 
stockings with large holes, for ventilation pur- 
poses, no doubt. This was not all; we are 
obliged to add that there were two good-sized 
spots of crock on Mrs. Johnson’s face, which 
certainly did not add to her beaucy ; and, more- 
over, she was puffing smoke from a filthy-look- 
ing pipe. 

She was obviously rather “taken aback” at 
seeing a couple of well-dressed ladies before her, 
and looked a little mortified as she invited them 
to walk in. 

“ Sit down, if you can find a place,” she add- 
ed, after Miss Hervey had introduced her friend, 
placing some chairs near them. 

Mrs. Price glanced at the one intended for 
her ; several spots of grease, which had escaped 
the attention of her hostess, her quick eye soon 
discovered on the back. Placing herself on the 
extreme edge of the seat, and unconsciously 
gathering her dress about her, she took a gen- 
eral survey of the room. 

In one corner stood an unmade bed, seemingly 

just ready to fall over on account of the loose- 
ness of the cord; the soiled sheets, ragged quilts, 
discolored tick, and dirty pillows, being thrown 
together in a body, while underneath a pan of 
pared apples stood ready to be made into pies, 
which Mrs. Price thought she shouldn’t be able 
to relish. Ona table, pushed close to the wall, 
covered by a cloth which once might have been 
white, were a quantity of sticky-looking dishes, 
a few eatables, a pan of milk, two pipes, a pair 
of scissors, a hand of tobacco, an open pail of 
molasses, and a snuff-box, in close proximity. 
One, chair was filled with clothes that had the 
appearance of being newly washed; a second— 
without a back—held a bag of meal or flour; 
and a third—minus a rocker and an arm, Mrs 
Johnson herself occupied. The windows, in 
consequence of smoke, cobwebs, flies, etc., could 
not be called transparent. One boasted a cur- 
tain twisted up as far as possible, and knotted 
curiously ; and the other was decorated with an 
old woolen shawl, fastened up by two forks. 
Here and there a pane of glass was out; rags 
and other things made to supply their place. 
The window seats were filled high with every 
nameable article, among whieh were pieces of 
cloth, a bottle of vinegar, nails, buttons, gim- 
lets, spools of thread, matches, some nutmegs, a 
bar of soap, a razor, a dredging box, and a 
bowl of apple-sauce. From half a dozen spikes, 
as many bunches of dried herbs and strings of 
onions were suspended, with now and then a 
crook-necked squash. The ceiling was black 
and dingy, and what little paper remained on 
the spotted walls, hung in.shreds. In a deep, 
sooty chimney, filled with refuse of every de- 
scription, was a stove with two cracked covers, 
while a piece of flat tin stood in place of a 
third. It was guiltless of blacking, ashes and 
crumbs being substituted for lustre-powder. 
Two things might invariably be seen on Mrs. 
Johnson’s cooking-stove—a flat-iron and a tea- 
pot. ‘It was the handiest place,” she said, 
“and she could get at em anytime,” notwith- 
standing she was obliged to scour the former 
every time she wanted to use it, as steam and 
unctuous substances didn’t add to the polish of 
its surface—a fact which greatly mystified Mrs. 
Johnson, who often declared “that she didn’t 
see what upon earth ailed her flat-iron.” The 
fourth stove-leg was missing, but a pile of bricks 
‘did just as well.” 

Now, kind reader, bear with us a little longer 
while we try to describe that floor. It is need- 
less to say that it was unswept and unscoured, 
and held a greater variety of articles than Mrs. 
Price had ever seen collected into a room, ia 
which cooking, eating and sleeping were all car- 
ried on. In the corner, opposite the bed which 
had been alluded to, was a wash-boiler filled 
with rags, “‘ in soak,” and just beside it, two iron 
kettles containing ‘‘ swill,” a liberal portion of 
which had been spilled in pouring in. Near by, 
a wooden bowl, half full of dirty water and a 
dirtier dish-cloth, had evidently been lately de- 
posited, for want of room on the crowded table. 
Littered about, were old tin pans, and pails 
without bails, boot.jacks, shovels, boxes of ap- 
ples, empty, rusty dishes, whips, hoes, wash-ba- 
sins with unemptied contents, dilapidated boots, 
a measure of ashes, a pair of broken tongs, 
pieces of board, and a smutty gridiron placed 
inside of a churn for safe keeping. In a closet, 
the door of which Mrs. Johnson tried to shut, 
but which would pertinaciously fly open—a loaf 
of dark-looking bread, and a lamp, over which 
the oil was running, were quite too close togeth- 
er to look wholesome. On the same shelf was 
a plate of butter, three or four eggs rolling 
loosely about, and a cup of something which re- 
sembled soft soap. 

Of course Mrs. Price made these observations 
in much less time than we have taken to relate 
them, and she now listened more attentively to 
hear what Mrs. Johnson was saying to Miss 
Hervey. 

“A fine, cool day to work, walk or ride,” re- 
marked the latter. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Johnson, “I’ve been 
picking up a little this morning, but it don’t do 
much good to clean here. You wouldn’t know 
it an hour afterwards. I tell ’em we might as 
well let things take their own course, and not 
fret if we don’t look quite so smart as some of 
our neighbors. Poor folks, you know, Miss 
Hervey, have to live as they can.” 

The lady addressed nodded slightly. 
“‘What’s the use in being so particular about 
having everything look just so nice. I tell ’em 


I aint agoing to spend my whole time washing 








A gentle knock by Miss Hervey brought a wo- 


haven’t bat one life to live, and I mean to enjoy 

ie.” 

“T suppose that is what we are all trying to 

do,” returned Miss Hervey, with a smile, “‘ only 

we take different methods to bring it about. 

What would make me happy might not you.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder; folks don’t think alike, 

I know. Mr. Johnson and I aint particular, and 

it’s well we aint. If we’s like some, we should 

always be fussing. Get out, you beast!” 

This last energetic remark was addressed to 

one of three puppies, which, until then, had 

been quietly curled up in a pile of ashes behind 

the stove, but was now making a very hearty 

luncheon out of a pan of bread which had been 

set to “rise” on the hearth. Mrs. Johnson had 

just succeeded in turning the assault of the dog, 

when a disturbance occurred in the closet. The 

clatter was produced by a cat (followed by a 

kitten with a large bump of imitation), anx- 

ious to indemnify herself for a poor breakfast, 

by a nibble at a piece of salt pork on an upper 

shelf. In her efforts to administer punishment 

to the offenders, she overturned a jar of cream, 

which had been carelessly placed on a rickety 

stool. The ladies might have labored under 

the erroneous impression that said jar was a 

post-mortem receptacle for the deposit of flies 

and other insects; but any such possibility was 

removed by the agonized exclamation of un- 

lucky Mrs. Johnson, “ There goes my churn- 

ing! Them cats and dogs destroy more’n 

they’re worth. Why, the other day, that hound 

with the spot in his forehead, and the kink in 
his tail, tore my best bonnet into inch pieces. 

You don’t know of nobody that wants to buy 
same puppies, do you?” she added, scooping 
the truant cream back into the jar with her 
hand. 

Miss Hervey rejoined to the effect that she 

couldn’t think of any one at that moment in 
want of such property. Just as the callers rose 
to go, ‘‘ Farmer Shifiless” came in. We would 
describe the good gentleman, if it were practica- 
ble; but as it is not, we will give him only a 
passing notice. He had an ear of corn and a 
yellow cucumber in one hand, and an apple in 
the other, which must have been very sour, and 
which he certainly must have tasted, his mouth 
being puckered in a way to warrant the suppo- 
sition that some powerful acid had touched his 
palate. If a vinegar cruet had a facile and plas- 
tic mouth, we should say that his was like it. 
Mrs. Price concluded that, to his other qualities, 
he had added chronic ill-nature. It may seem 
strange that a shiftless man should be bad tem- 
pered, but the fact is, Mr. Johnson had periodi- 
cal pettish spells, particularly after working a 
long time to plish nothing. His crushed 
hat gave a singular appearance to his crowning 
extremity, while his clothes generally were not 
in an enviable state of preservation. Patching 
had evidently been tried, but that policy had 
been abandoned long since; and the garments, 
each and every, were obviously in favor of an 
immediate dissolution of whatever union then 
existed, or might have obtained in the past. 
One foot was done up, like a mummy, in some 
old socks, and the other was thrust incontinently 
into a bad boot—so bad that the uppers and 
unders were in an uncompromising disfellow- 
ship, leaving the pedal points exposed to the 
various vicissitudes of out-of-door accidents. 
Why one foot was treated differently from the 
other, we will leave learned Lyceum societies to 
discuss. ‘Farmer Shifiess” said, ‘‘ How’d ye 
do?’ The ladies passed out, glad enough to 
inhale an atmosphere unimpregnated with to- 
bacco, and that nameless, but extremely un- 
pleasant odor always hauntiog houses ill kept. 

Mrs. Price glanced at the out-buildings as she 
stepped into the carriage. They had a mourn- 
ful, ruinous, tumble-down appearance. The 
boards were off, doors unhinged, shingles gone, 
giving the winds undisputed passage, and storms 
an ample entrance. A melancholy calf was 
tied to a post near the barn, while a skeleton 
horse stood by him, with a pensive, penitent air, 
induced, probably, by the length of his pasture 
(he went in the road) and the shortness of his 
feed. The hens that were scratching gravel by 
the old fashioned well-curb (the sweep of which 
creaked dismally), cackled faintly and cheer- 
lessly as the callers drove away. 

“What are your impressions ?”’ asked Miss 
Hervey. 

‘Gloomy enough. My gay spirits have quite 
gone. I thank you, I am sure, for showing me 
this picture. The woman is to be pitied who 
gets a ‘Farmer Shiftless’ for a husband.” 

“‘ Divide your sympathy impartially. Reserve 
a portion of your pity for the man who is un- 
happily linked to a woman like Mrs. Johnson. 
She makes her poverty, unjustly, too, an excuse 
for a mournful lack of tidiness. Instead of mak- 
ing the best of limited means, she succumbs to 
fate, lets things go as they will, without making 
an effort even at common neatness, forgetting 





life.” 
“Farmer Shifiless represents more than one 
family, I fear,” remarked Mrs. Price. “ He isa 


declared that ‘neatness is next to godliness,’ 
was certainly a very sensible person.” 
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SUSAN KITELY’S BALL. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 


the world a belle of the first water. 





and scrubbing, for who’ll thank me for it? I 


alike the decencies and attainable comforts of 


type, probably, of a class to be found scattered 
all over the world. The individual who first 


Ov Dick Kitely was a ship chandler of 
Gotham, and went on for many years, piling up 
his cent per cent., living in a very snug way, 
and complaining of poverty to his wife and 
friends, till he grew so very rich that it couldn’t 
be kept dark any longer, and the secret came 
out just as his only child, Susan, who murdered 
the President’s English most abominably, and 
wrote and sppke French like a Parisian, gradu- 
ated from Mrs. Flummery’s boarding-school, 
burning to lead a fashionable life, and flash upon 
From that 
moment there was no peace for the poor tallow- 
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town ; fill it with Louis Quartorze furniture and 
pictures, people it with servants of whom he 
stood in awe, drop his old acquaintances, and 
set up for a man of fashion. His door-plate 
bore the name of De Kitely—his carriage pan- 
nels sustained a fabulous crest—his walls were 
hung with ancestors he never heard of, in hoop 
petticoats, and bag wigs, and laced coats, and 
armor. A pew in Grace Charch completed the 
transformation. But the great event that was 
to sigualize the change was a ball, projected by 
Miss Susan. The whole arrangements were 
committed to a black chieftain—he and the sex- 
ton of a fashionable church, who was an under- 
taker of parties as well as of funerals, issued the 
invitations to the “ first young men,” not one of 
whom had ever been seen by the ladies of the 
house. A few female acquaintances from the 
boarding-school were invited to keep Miss K. in 
countenance. Of all Mr. Kitely’s friends, only 
Captain Bowser, who commanded a Liverpool 
packet-ship, was invited, and he only after a 
hard battle with the head waiter. 

The eventful evening came. Lights blazed 
from basement to attic. Niggers were very prev- 
alent in the interior of the mansion. 


“ Music was heard with its voluptuous swell.’’ 


Carriages and cabs thundered to the door and 
whirled away again. 

In the gentlemen’s dressing-room brandy and 
water was furnished ad libitum, and the first 
young men spent a good while in discussing 
that, and in ridiculing their entertainers. A 
bribe of a dollar procured a couple of baskets of 
champagne from a waiter, and when the gentle- 
men entered the ball-room, with a splendid dis- 
play of enormous sleeves, and spindle shanks, 
they were just in that condition when a single 
spark would raise a combustion in their heated 
and addled brains. Yet Miss Kitely and her 
friends were thrown into a flutter of admiration, 
that rose to ecstasy as they were whirled beneath 
the glowing and glittering gas chandeliers in the 
arms of the insolent and unsteady jeunesse doree. 

“A cotillon next,” drawled young D’Orsay 

Sawft. “It was a dance before the flood; but 
we must do it, out of mercy to these semi-civi- 
lized but deuced pretty little savages.” 
And he led out to the floor the really pretty 
Miss Marrow. As he did so, a young gentle- 
man (one of the exceptional sober ones) whis- 
pered a word in the ear of the lady, who instantly 
dropped the arm of Mr. Sawft, took that of the 
new cavalier, and sailed away, leaving him 
plante la—in other words, a fixture. Mr. Sawft 
looked intensely red, and watched the cotillon 
with all the ferocity that a mixture of champagne 
and brandy inspired. When it was over, he ap- 
proached Miss Marrow’s partner. 

“A word with you, in the hall, sir,” he said, 
pretty loudly. 

“ Very well, sir,” replied the stranger—and 
they went out, followed by the whole male herd, 
to “see what would come of it.” 

“ How comes it, sir,” said Mr. Sawft, spread- 
ing his thin legs, and planting his little arms 
akimbo, “that you had the audacity to take 
away my partner ?” 

“That lady is my sister, sir,” replied the 
other. 

“T have no objection to her being your sister, 
sir,” rejoined Mr. Sawft ; “but as she dropped 
me after a whisper from you, it follows that your 
remark must have had reference to me.” 

“ Perhaps it did, sir. And perhaps I told my 
sister that you were intoxicated.” . 

“ You daren’t repeat it!” cried Sawft. 

“T do repeat it!” said Marrow, emphatically. 

Mr. Sawft’s right hand, muffled in white kid, 
came in immediate contact with Mr. Marrow’s 
cheek. 

“Avast, there!” cried Captain Bowser, who 
was Marrow’s friend, “or I’ll——” and he com- 
pleted the sentence by seizing the assailant and 
twirling him round like a top. 

Hereupon, all the first young men closed in 
on Captain Bowser, and hustled him up into the 
dressing-room. Captain Bowser bobbed about 
like a galliot in a cross sea, but he contented 
himself by standing on the defensive, and sweep- 
ing himself clear of his assailants. He wouldn’t 
disgrace himself by fighting. But the spirited 
young gentlemen from the ball-room were bent 
on pugilism. Addled with liquor, they attacked 
each other,—bosom friends exchanged left-hand- 
ers; there was a general row—a free fight, in 
which every one participated but the captain. 
In the midst of this elegant entertainment, Mr, 
Kitely appeared in the field, to command the 
peace. He had shaken off his awe of his guests, 
and now stood forth as the avenger of the vio- 
lated sanctity of his household. For a moment 
the combatants deliberated on the expediency 
of thrashing Kitely, but even their brass was not 
adequate to that, and so they compromised, by 
disregarding his remonstrances and continuing 
the battle royal. Thereupon, Bowser and Kitely, 
joining forces, drove the belligerents down stairs, 

out of the house into the street, and the captain 
ran for a detachment of the police. The latter 
soon marched upon the ground and fell upon 
the fighting dandies. 


cabmen, whom they engaged to back them. 
The general directions to the cabmen were to 
hit a head wherever they saw it. 

From the windows of her drawing-room, Miss 
Kitely, accompanied by her friends, looked down 
upon the battle. She kmtw not whether to 
scream or faint, or whether, like a heroine of the 
middle ages, to wave her kerchief and encourage 
her knights to deeds of high emprize. So little 


thing actually shed tears of terror, shame, and 
disappointment. 


profligacy of the rising generation. 


last. 


ond’s retort to Sir R. Walpole 
plained of the cupidity of the Hanoverian 
pr ogee te: ae is @ strange country, sir 
rst morning r my arrival at St. James’, 
looked out of the wind ‘ux 
walks, eanals, etc., which they told 
mine. The nextday Lord Chetwynd, the ran. 
ger of my park, sent me a fine “carp on 
of my canal, and I was told that I mast give 


five neas to Lord Chetwynd’ 
bringing a 


in my own park !” 


walked away abstractedly. 
with boisterons mirth, much to the 
of the young gallant.— Post. 


by his industry to 
took to manage it 
at the seed store, and planted themall done up in 
papers, just as they came from the store. A by- 
stander who o! 
him, and told him he was doi 
lit me alone for that,” replied 
a seed garden; did ye niver eee seeds grow 
heli , Just as ye see them in the 
shop ?” 


the iced lemonade ?” 
of July, from the top. of the ki 
ee Why, marm,” said 
from he 


before him b 
gave him no knife. 


Young America, sure of 
being beaten single-handed, rallied on a band of 


was she used to fashionable life, that the poor 


Young America and the cab- 
bies were finally driven by the police. The gas- 
lights were put out in the ball-room—the niggers 
eat up the supper—and Captain Bowser and 
Kitely sat down to a cold turkey to lament, like 
a couple of old fogies, as they were, over the 
And this 
was Susan Kitely’s ball—her first—but not her, 
The next she gave went off better; but 
it is a remarkable fact, that the most active of 








chandler. 





He was forced to buy a house up 


odds, the most popular among the ladies. 





the belligerents were invited, and were, by all 
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Jester's Picnic. 


An amusing story is told of George the 
when he 


ow and saw a 
me 
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servant for 


own canal, 


g me m 


own carp, out of my 
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A genuine down easter was lately essa 





; ying to 
appropriate a square of exceedingly « tough 
beef ”’ at dinner, in a Wisconsin hel” His con- 
vulsive efforts with a knife and fork attracted the 
attention and smiles of the rest of the compan 
who were in the same predicament as himeelé 
At last “ Jonna ‘ under 
his ill-success, when la down his “ y ” 
he burst out with Seres ae 
— if you hain’t got no regard 
a 
bull.” 


you needn’t laf 
uu orter have some ie te landlord's 
Ci cally.” beenghe Aamnaicaen ss 


veer 


At a party a few evenings since an enthusias- 





tic was emphatically extolli 
pars: By mabe ofa cctala youn lady. = 
among other remarks compari cheeks with 
a ri he fo wong when he was interrupted 

a dignified judge, who, with a long drawn si 
ejaculated, “Ah! woald I were 


ng her 


uw t 
’ and thereupon joined hie jhands and 


The air was rent 
ture 


An honest son of Erin, who had saved enough 
rehase a small farm, under- 
self. He bought his seeds 


him, began to laugh at 
“ 


ng . “Ah, 
Pat, “ I’m maki 








“Bridget! Bridget! why don’t brin, 
said . 8. an Fourth 
stairs. 


ridget, wiping the sweat 
r red face with her checked apron, as she 


put her head round the staircase partition, “why, 
marm, you see, the ice I pat into the lemonade, 
is so hard, that it hasn’t melted yet, marm, 
though its stirring it over the fire I’ve been for 
the fifteen minutes or more.” 


uw 


The Woman’s Rights business can’t stand 





alone yet. A correspondent of an eastero ex- 
change mentions hearing an address from Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, of Rochester, one of the 
“ strong minded.” 
but not a very strong case, and tipped over all 
her arguments for woman’s independence of the 
other sex, by passing a man’s hat to take up the 
collection !” 


“She made some good hits 





ee 


The Czar Peter was taken into Westminster 


Hall during term time, and was much amused 
by seeing what he described as “busy people 
with long black 
He inquired what they were doing. Being told 


wns and wigs with tails.” 


that they were lawyers, ‘‘ Lawyers !” the 
despot, half questioning, “why, I have hut two 
in all my dominions, and I ve I shall 

one of up the instant I get home again!” 





“ Willie, dear,” inquired a kind and indulgent 


mother of her young hopefal, who had preceded 
her in arising one morning, “ Willie, dear, what 
have you done with mamma’s stockings ?” 


“Put ’em in the sweetmeat pot,” cried the 


dear little creature. 


“ Bless his precious little heart! the ehild is 


so full of his innocent pranks.” 


Oem 


A Yankee boy had a whole Dutch cheese set 
waggish friends, who, however, 
“ This is fanny cheese, Un- 
cle Joe, but where shall I cut it ?” 

“O,” said his grinning friend, “ cut it where 
you like.” 

“ Very well,” said the boy, coolly putting it 
under his arm, “I’ll cut it at home.” 


RARER 


One day, Henderson, the actor, met Dr. John- 
son in Bolt-coort, and being introduced to him, 
the conversation turned on dramatic subjets, 
Henderson asked the Doctor’s opinion of Mr. 
Reek’s ttagedy of Dido, and of its author. 
“ Sir,’’ said ox Rnd “T never did the man an 
injury, yet he would read his tragedy to me.” 

Tom presented his bill to neighbor Joe for ser- 
vice rendered. ‘The latter looked at it, and ex- 

ssed much surprise at the amount. “ Why, 

‘om, it strikes me that you make out a pretty 
round bill here, eh ?” “I’m sensible it’s a round 
one,” “and I came for the purpose of getting it 
squared !” 
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